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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Coal Deadlock 
EVELOPMENTS of the fortnight in 


the two strikes—coal and railways 
—have not been hopeful, and the situa- 
tion is grave. The President’s offer of 
a compromise plan to settle the coal 
strike—by which a committee made up 
of three representatives of the operat- 
ors, three of the miners, and five Gov- 
ernment appointees would investigate 
costs and fix a wage scale effective 
until next March—was refused by the 
United Mine Workers for both the anth- 
racite and the bituminous fields. They 
want a commission to find out the facts 
about the industry, but they want the 
wage scales to be determined between 
miners and operators—thus insisting 
again on the agreement broken by the 
operators, for a wage scale conference. 
They say the acceptance of the Presi- 
dent’s plan would mean a serious weak- 
ening of the principle of collective bar- 
gaining. 

The operators took longer than the 
miners to reach a decision, finding much 
to protest against in the proposed plan. 
But all of the anthracite operators and 
most of the bituminous finally ac- 
cepted. Mr. Harding then invited 
them to return to their mines and re- 
sume operation, and later asked the 


governors of twenty-eight states to 
guard the mines with troops. Federal 


troops, it was understood, were to be 
available only as a last reason. Some 
operators are undertaking to open their 
mines, but the question is whether 
there will be enough skilled workers to 
make effective production _ possible, 
whatever the protection. Meantime the 
Government will direct the distribution 
of coal, and Secretary Hoover is plan- 
ning a system of coal rationing. 


The Railway Crisis 

NE of the most serious obstacles in 

the way of settling the railway 
strike appears to be the seniority rule. 
By staying out on strike over the }7th 
of July the men lost their places in or- 
der of promotion and privileges, in 
case they ever should come back. The 
operators insist that they must now re- 
turn as new workers. Another point 
of disagreement is the establishment of 


a National Adjustment Board for the 
fixing of working conditions—an idea 
that the operators have opposed ever 
since they got the roads back from the 
Government. Also, aside from the defi- 
nite wage issue which brought on the 
strike, the rail men claim the right, 
as do the coal men, to make their set- 
tlement direct with the operators in- 
stead of through the Railway Labor 
Board. 

The railway executives at first flatly 
refused to meet the shop men for a con- 
ference while they were still on strike 
—out of high regard, they said, for the 
Railway Labor Board’s rulings, though 
Ben W. Hooper, president of the Board, 
indicated that they were being over- 
solicitous. Violent clashes have oc- 





The Senate 
HE House is on vacation until August 
15, and while the President has been 
struggling with the coal and railway crises, 
the Senate has been devoting most of its 
time to the Tariff. The most important 
action has been as follows: 

Defeated an amendment that would have 
extended the embargo on foreign dyes for a 
year. 

Revolted against the Finance Com- 
mittee’s high rates on cotton and rejected 
all the amendments that proposed increases 
over the House bill rates. 

Reduced the rates on gloves, twenty Re- 
publicans voting with the Democrats. 

Began debate on the wool schedule. 

Senator Stanley, of Kentucky, defended 
Senator Reed of Missouri, attacking the 
junior senator from Missouri, Senator 
Spencer. 

Majority of the Agricultural Committee 
submitted a report rejecting all proposals 
relating to the development of Muscle 
Shoals. 

Passed a resolution giving Federal appro- 
val to the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1926 

Judiciary Committee recommended the 
confirmation of James H. Wilkerson to be 
Federal Judge in Chicago, succeeding Judge 
Landis. 

Senator Walsh of Montana introduced a 
bill to carry out the recommendation of the 
Federal Trade Commission for the dissolu- 
tion of the Standard Oil Company. 

Senator Underwood, of Alabama, offered 
a comprehensive bill for adjusting all 
American claims against Germany. 

Senator Ladd, of North Dakota, de- 
manded recognition of Mexico. 

Senator Townsend, of Michigan, proposed 
a constitutional amendment making possible 
the abolition of child labor. 


curred between workers and guards, 
and troops are held in readiness at a 
center of disturbance in Texas. The 
maintenance of way men complained 
that they were asked to do the work of 
strikers, and were barely prevented 
from going out. A_ series of con- 
ferences has been held with Mr. Hooper, 
but as they all failed, on July 20 he 
made a formal statement that efforts to 
settle the strike by arbitration had been 
abandoned. 

There seems to be some confusion 
about the Board’s authority. Under the 
Esch-Cummins transportation law it has 
full power to carry on investigations, 
but it has none to enforce its decisions; 
its rulings are advisory, not manda- 
tory. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent trouble the President in so far as 
possible put the authority of the gov- 
ernment behind it. Senator Cummins 
has been talking about the desirability 
of amending the law in such a way as 
to make the decisions of the Board en- 
forceable. He also says it should be 
so amended as to guarantee the work- 
ers a living wage. 


Wide-Awake Indians 

HE Indians of the Six Nations, ac- 

cording to a dispatch from Ontario, 
recently proposed to the Dominion 
Government that certain differences be- 
tween them should be submitted to the 
International Court of Justice at The 
Hague. Their political independence 
they refuse to arbitrate, standing firmly 
for home rule within the reserve. And 
a delightful news item in a troubled 
world is that they complained because 
the proposals submitted to them were 
addressed to the “ Men of the Six Na- 
tions,” omitting the women. 


No Bonus 
ERTAIN men who have seen the 
President say positively that he is 
sure to veto any bonus bill that may 
be sent to him during this session of 
Congress. As every one knows, he has 
been against the bonus from the be- 
ginning, unless it included a sales-tax 


‘ provision for raising the money to pay 


it; but there has been uncertainty as to 
whether he would actually veto a bill. 
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Those who have talked with him say 
he is convinced that the sentiment of 
the country is increasingly opposed to 
the bonus, as well as that the state of 
business and the Treasury would not 
stand this heavy new drain. It is likely 
that the Senate will pass a bonus bill 
of some sort, but there seems to be lit- 
tle possibility that its friends could 
master enough support to pass it over 
the President’s veto. 


Another Progressive 

DD to Progressive Republican vic- 

tories over the Old Guard the nom- 
ination of R. B. Howell for United 
States senator in the Nebraska _pri- 
maries. At least so the event is seen 
by those who should know. Represen- 
tative Jefferis, Howell’s opponent, is a 
conservative, while Robert Beecher 
Howell is a former Bull Mooser. In 
his platform were: downward revision 
of the tariff, the bonus, opposition to 
the ship-subsidy bill. Senator Hitch- 
cock is the Democratic candidate for re- 
election. 


“ Henry ” and “ Me” Differ 

ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, Kansas 

editor and novelist, and Henry J. 
Allen, Governor of Kansas, are lifelong 
friends and companions—Governor Al- 
len being the “ Henry ” of Mr. White’s 
“* Martial Adventures of Henry and Me.” 
But the Governor has just caused the 
editor’s arrest. Mr. White has been dis- 
playing in the window of the Emporia 
Gazette’s office a placard expressing 
varying degrees of sympathy with the 
striking railroad men—49, 50 and 52 
per cent. This the Governor and the 
Attorney-General of Kansas considered 
in violation of an order of the Kansas 
Industrial Court which forbids picket- 
ing. They warned Mr. White, and sent 
some one to reason with him. But as 
Mr. White saw it, his constitutional right 
of free speech was involved in this at- 
tempt to repress expression of sympathy 
in a strike; so he kept the placard up, 
and was arrested for “ having hindered, 
delayed, interfered with and suspended 
operation of trains on the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad.” He is 


of course released on bond. 


Exit the Hague Conference 

HE conference at the Hague came 

and went without making very much 
more than a ripple in American interest. 
Something may have been accomplished 
in the way of better understandings, but 
the object of the conference—to reach a 
settlement on Russian affairs—was not 
attained. Until almost the close there 
was no change in the situation as the 
Genoa conference left it. The Russians 
wanted credits, and they would not con- 
sent to acknowledge pre-war debts or 
restore nationalized private property. 
The rest of the powers would give no 
credits unless Russia met these terms. 








Just as the Hague meeting was about 
to break up, the Russian delegation 
sprung a surprise by offering to admit 
pre-war debts and suggesting that all 
claims for confiscated foreign property 
should be settled by direct negotiations 
between the Russians and the foreign 
claimants. They proposed to take a 
week to submit the plan to the Russian 
Government; as they were giving up all 
idea of financial assistance to Russia, 
they would have to get new instructions. 
The non-Russians, however, objected to 
the week’s delay and were disposed to 
object to the proposal, anyway. Where- 
upon the Russians declared it automati- 
cally withdrawn and themselves free to 
make separate agreements with the va- 
rious governments as opportunity offer- 
ed. There was considerable vagueness, 
as seen from this side, about the final 
sessions, but at any rate the conference 
expired. 

Germany’s Debts 

REMIERS Lloyd George and Poin- 

caré are to meet in August to discuss 
a moratorium for Germany—whether 
there shall be one and if so, for how 
long. Probably other nations will also 
be represented. An unofficial proposal 
has recently been made by Great Britain 
that the amount of Germany’s repara- 
tion payments shall be reduced from 
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Margery 
Ryerson 


Painter- 
Etcher 


In the brother and sister picture on 
our cover we have the New York East 
Side children interpreted by Margery 
Ryerson, whose child etchings have been 
so much in demand this year. In the 
Fifth Avenue art dealers’ shops one can 
see more of these children, whose poses 
are caught so deftly—sometimes in but 
a single line—but the children themselves 
call them their no-good pictures and Miss 
Ryerson says that all children prefer to 
pose for a painting rather than an 
etching. 

The Toledo Museum, Chicago Art As- 
sociation, Morristown Library and the 
Grand Rapids Art Association—all have 
held exhibitions of Miss Ryerson’s etch- 
ings this season. But Miss Ryerson is 
first a painter, having studied under 
Robert Henri and Charles W. Hawthorne. 
Her aim is to keep her etching sub- 
ordinate to what she considers the larger 
art and she uses her dry points as other 
artists use the pencil—to fashion the 
sketches from which she paints her 
permanent pictures. She is a Vassar 
graduate, has taught and written on the 
side and her mother is a sculptor of 
recognized ability. 
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132 billion marks to 50 billion, with 
the cancellation at the same time of 
France’s war debt to Great Britain. This 
and various other suggestions are under 
discussion. Meantime Germany has con- 
sented to a measure of supervision over 
her finances by the Allies. 


The Chemical Foundation 
URING the war the United States 
Government seized, along with 

other enemy alien property, 4,700 pat- 
ents relating to dyes which had been 
used by the German chemical trust in 
the manufacture of organic chemicals 
in this country. These were afterward 
sold to the Chemical Foundation, a cor- 
poration which was organized under 
the direction of A. Mitchell Palmer and 
Alien Property Custodian Francis P. 
Garvan. This corporation has admin- 
istered these patents ever since, licens- 
ing the manufacture of chemicals under 
them. 

Recently, Attorney General 
erty reached the conclusion 
sale of the patents had been irregular 
and that the Chemical Foundation, hav- 
ing paid only a nominal sum for them, 
is not entitled to their use. The sur- 
render of the patents was demanded. 
Mr. Garvan refused. His claim is 
that the purchase was made on Presi- 
dent Wilson’s authority, with Congres- 
sional backing; that the Chemical Foun- 
dation, carried on as an altruistic busi- 
ness, is of great value to the country. 
and that the “ Government is being used 
as a catspaw by clever German agents.” 

On the other hand, critics of the 
Foundation claim it is monopolistic in 
its tendencies, and holds the chemical 
industry of the United States in its 
power. Apparently, there will be a 
long and intricate fight before a con- 
clusion is reached. 


Daugh- 


Brazil’s Exposition 

| =~ September 7, 1922, to March 

31, 1923, Brazil is to hold a cen- 
tennial celebration and exposition at Rio 
de Janeiro, with twenty-five nations par- 
ticipating. Eight times Brazil has had 
a place in expositions in this country, 
and now it is our turn. Congress has 
appropriated a million dollars for of- 
ficial exhibits to represeni our progress 
in science, industry and commerce, and 
the cornerstone for the United States 
Government building has already been 
laid. We are also to present a Goddess 
of Friendship statue to Brazil, to over- 
look the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, be- 
fore the opening of the Exposition. 


An American League 
PEAKING of South America, Uru- 
guay is to propose, at the next Pan- 
American Conference, the formation of 
an American League of Nations, to in- 
clude all the countries of North and 
South America on an equal basis. 


that the 
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HE law establishing the Kansas 


Court of Industrial Relations is 

based upon one of the oldest prin- 
ciples in organized human society—a 
principle enunciated as one of the laws 
inscribed upon the Roman tablets: 
“Salus populi suprema lex esto ”— 
let the safety of the public be the su- 
preme law. 

The industrial war is the only of- 
fense against society to which govern- 
ment has given little attention or has 
not sought to adjudicate. Fist-fighting 
and duelling are today prohibited by 
law, while such “ economic pressure ” 
as freezing the public. starving babies, 


lockouts, strikes, blacklists and such 
other crimes would go unpunished. 


The hungry man who steals a loaf of 
bread is sent to jail, yet the packers’ 
trust or amalgamated meat-cutters’ un- 
ion would shut off our meat supply be- 
cause of a quarrel over wages. In 
Kansas the law says to them both that 
the public is entitled to its supply. 

And so, reasoning that government, 
through the broad exercise of its police 
powers, should have the same jurisdic- 
tion for justice over industrial contro- 
versies that it has over other difficulties, 
the Kansas legislature. in 1920, passed 
a law to protect labor against capital, 
capital against labor and the public 
against them both or either of them. 

This law is not another adventure in 
arbitration and conciliation. It is not a 
court of arbitration, as the courts of 
New Zealand, Australia and Canada are. 
It is a court of justice. It is an impartial 
tribunal. It says to the operator of an 
essential industry: “ You shall not close 
down your factory or your mine or your 
railroad for any purpose to affect a 
wage controversy or the price of the 
commodity which the community 
needs.” 

To the laborer it says: “ You shall 
not conspire to close down these indus- 
tries for the purpose of affecting wages 
or the price of this commodity to the 
community.” 

To them both it says: “ Modern civi- 
lization is interdependent and requires 
that essential industries be kept operat- 
ing with reasonable continuity. There- 
fore, instead of the old method of stop- 
ping production and fighting the matter 
out among yourselves, while the public 
suffers for want of this commodity, you 
must submit your controversy to this 
court of justice, which will render an 
impartial decision.” 

The Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions’ law has been upon the statute 
books of this state for two years. Of 
the more than thirty decisions already 





C) Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 
Governor Allen 


Here is un explanation of the work- 
ings of the Kansas Industrial Court writ- 
ten by Governor Allen expressly for 
The CITIZEN. This court, so much dis- 
cussed in the two years of its existence, 
is very much in the public eye just nou 
because of the intensive test it is getting 
in the two national strikes—and because 
of the dramatic incident of William 
Allen White’s arrest, told on the oppo- 
site page. Knowing that our readers 
would want to hear both sides of this 
interesting institution, we also asked 
Samuel Gompers. president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, to write for 
the CITIZEN his view of the Industrial 
Court. His article will follow in the 
next issue. 


rendered, more than ninety-nine per 
cent have been accepted as entirely satis- 
factory and just by both sides. The ma- 
jority of the cases were brought by em- 
ployees asking for an increase in wages, 
or correction of working conditions. 

One case which most typically illus- 
trates the possibilities of the Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations is that of 
the Joplin, Pittsburg and Galena Trac- 
tion Company. This interurban railway 
company links together the coal-mining 
district of the state with the zinc and 
lead producing district. 

There had been, during the years of 
the war, three disastrous strikes on this 
line. The last one continued for ninety 
days, and at the end of that time the 
men went back to work at their old 
wages under the old working conditions. 
Not a dollar was gained as the result of 
all the waste of time and energy. 

Soon after the Court of Industrial Re- 
lations was set up for business, this bit- 
ter controversy was presented for adjud- 
ication. The award made by the court. 
after careful investigation of the case. 
contained a _ substantial increase in 
wages for the carmen. who had brought 
the petition. This award was accepted 
as satisfactory both by the carmen and 
the officials of the traction company. 
They then took the award which was 
made for the carmen and made it the 
basis for a readjustment of all the other 
wages in the other crafts employed by 
this company. 

At the end of about a year the traction 
company officials filed a petition for a 
reduction of the wages of the employees 
of this company. conditioned upon the 


By Henry J. Allen 


Governor of Kansas 


very sharp decline in the cost of living. 
The court made a careful survey of the 
subject, of the cost of living, and made 
a reduction, which, in their judgment, 
was justified by the decrease in living 
costs. The court made the survey very 
thorough, going into the subject of liv- 
ing costs carefully. The employees ac- 
cepted the reduction without complaint. 

When at the contract-making period 
a little later, the employees and officials 
of this traction company arrived at the 
point of considering the usual provi- 
sions for arbitration, which are gener- 
ally written into the contract, one of the 
labor delegates moved that all provi- 
sions concerning arbitration be left out 
of the contract and a simple sentence be 
inserted that hereafter all controversies 
over wages or working conditions shall 
be referred directly to the Court of In- 
dustrial Relations. The motion carried 
unanimously. 

In these cases, the industrial court had 
decided once for the employees, once for 
the employers, and had held the faith of 
both sides. No time was lost by the 
men, and a prompt and satisfactory ad- 
justment was secured in each case. 

I think the most frequent misrepre- 
sentation of the law is that it “ takes 
away from a man his God-given right 
to quit work.” Any law that seeks to 
do that is an infringement upon human 
liberty, and we have not dreamed of 
taking away from any man this right. 
The law expressly points out that noth- 
ing in it shall be interpreted to deprive 
any man of his natural right to cease his 
employment at any time he wishes or to 
choose his own employment. It says 
to this man or this group of men: “ You 
may quit work any time you wish, but, 
having quit, you shall not come back to- 
morrow with your pockets full of dyna- 
mite to prevent this man who wants to 
continue on the job from doing so.” 

It holds that the right to work is just 
as sacred as the right to quit, and that 
it is the duty of the government to pro- 
tect both men in respect to their natural 
inclinations touching the matter. 

The court recognizes that the finest 
basis of industrial peace is that which 
is founded upon mutual agreement and 
mutual understanding, but in the event 
the parties to the controversy cannot 
agree and the welfare of the public is 
threatened, then the court steps in with 
its offer of impartial adjudication. 

Another instance of the value of the 
court was in the packing strike. In Kan- 
sas there were no riots or disorders, as 
in all the packing centers except Kansas. 
Kansas is the second largest packing 

(Continued on page 16) 








Janie | 
Barrett 


there is a farm where girls are 

made over. It is the Virginia 
Industrial School for Colored Girls, 
and the name of the wonder worker is 
Janie Porter Barrett. But it is best to 
see her first through these girls who 
come to her from the blackness of 
prison; so many of whom (to twist a 
familiar phrase) she changes from the 
“ down and ins ” to the “ up and outs.” 

It is a regular farm—this Industrial 
School, two miles from the nearest sta- 
tion; with several cottages, to supply 
something of home life; a school build- 
ing; gardens—and scattered over all 
this about eighty colored girls. Right 
away you are puzzled by a curious 
variety in the girls’ uniforms. Plainly, 
blue denim with pleated skirt and 
middy blouse is the standard. But here 
and there is a brown dress; or a notice- 
ably old patched uniform; and occa- 
sionally white shows in some part of 
the uniform without apparent system. 

But there is a system—a system ex- 
pressive of Mrs. Barrett’s genius. For 
all this is a symbolism, and in my 
opinion, the use of symbolism is one 
key to the director’s success. (The 
other, and more important, is her re- 
luctance to consider anyone hopeless. ) 
Herself a colored woman, Mrs. Barrett 
knows the way to the depths of imag- 
ination in her race where symbols 
mean more than words, and she uses 
them with great ingenuity. For in- 
stance, the patched uniform is a punish- 
ment for untidiness; the brown one for 
untrustworthiness; and from the stand- 
ard blue denim a girl may make an 
upward climb of several degrees indi- 
cated by the use of white. Through 
successive good marks she may win a 
white scarf, white middy, full white 
uniform and, lastly, bars on the white 
sleeves. 

Again, the first thing that happens to 
the girl who exchanges prison for out- 
doors and the farm, is that she receives 
along with her kindly greeting from 
Mrs. Barrett a sheet of white paper. 

“This is your record,” explains Mrs. 


Dice: at Peak’s Turnout, Virginia, 
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The Citizen is fortunate, and grateful. 
Mrs. Trowbridge, who has long been in- 
terested in the Virginia Industrial 
School for Colored Girls, attended the 
recent Commencement Exercises espe- 
cially to give the Citizen this first-hand 
account of the institution. She is her- 
self experienced in most responsible 
social work, and her observations have 
added value for that reason.—EbDITOR. 
Barrett. “ And you can keep it without 
blot, if you will.” And for the first 
time the poor girl, who usually looks 
and acts like a kicked cur, realizes that 
even she can turn a fresh page. Some 
of those white pages never have the 
slightest stain on them—that’s the thing 
that keeps up the teachers’ courage. 

The most beautiful symbolism of all 
is found in the Christmas ceremony 
known as “The Lord’s_ Birthday 
Cake.” In a darkened room, on a 
table, is placed a large white cake lit 
by a thick cathedral candle in the 
centre, typifying “the Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” Any girl who purposes to fol- 
low that light to the best of her ability 





Mrs. Barrett, with some of her “honor ” 
girls shown above 
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is allowed to take flame from the great 
candle for a little taper of her own, 
which she then adds to the cake. Many 
accept spiritual leadership in that way 
with the fervor and simplicity of little 
children. 

Decided originality in punishment 
also is shown by Mrs. Barrett. One 
bit of discipline that illustrates this is 
called “The Moonlight Walk.” Any 
girl who will not come quickly when 
called must come to Headquarters on 
a specified moonlit night and walk for 
about an hour on a given path. But 
she is not allowed to put one foot be- 
fore the other oftener than every thirty 
seconds. After that feat in balancing, 
the offender is likely to appreciate the 
privilege of quick response in action. 

But all this goes back to Janie Bar- 
rett. My own acquaintance with her 
began years ago when she and her hus- 
band lived at Hampton. Back of that 
is an absorbing story which I have 
space only to sketch. Janie Porter was 
fortunate above many of her race in 
her childhood. She lived with her 
widowed mother, housemaid and seam- 
stress, in the home of a white woman 
who became deeply interested in the 
child, and kept her after the mother’s 
remarriage. The white woman wanted 
to send Janie north for her education 
and to separate her from her people; 
the mother, eager that Janie should 
have the school advantages, was too 
wise to let her withdraw from her re- 
sponsibilities to her own race, and in 
the outcome Janie went to Hampton. 
Here after her graduation she married 
Harris Barrett, also a graduate, who 
was bookkeeper and cashier of the 
school. Mr. Barrett’s special concern 
was to help Negro farmers to become 
thrifty and own their own homes. 
Meantime Mrs. Barrett, building up her 
own home little by little, unselfishly 
organized an informal settlement among 
her own people, turning an undesirable 
neighborhood into one where police 
were unnecessary. Mrs. Barrett’s 
genius for being happy and making 
others happy had full exercise. 
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Then, in 1915, came the shock of Mr. 
Barrett’s death; and afterward Mrs. 
Barrett had a summons to a new work: 
a colored lawyer asked her if she 
wouldn’t do something to better the 
condition of the young colored girls in 
jail where—imprisoned often for minor 
offenses—they were kept in unbearable 
conditions and with intolerable com- 
pany. There were no better institu- 
tions in Virginia to which they could 
be committed before or after sentence. 

When she saw the pitiable condition 
of the imprisoned girls, Mrs. Barrett’s 
heart was teuched and she knew that, 
hard as it would be, she must leave her 
easier work and do something for these 
neglected creatures. She turned to the 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, 
of which she was President, and her 
eloquence brought at once complete 
sympathy and cooperation, evidenced 
by a contribution that meant sacrifice 


holm, has a feature which so far 
the United States Congress can not 
claim. It is a woman’s suite, small but 
beautifully appointed, overlooking the 
Norrstrom, and the Royal Castle. 
Here, in this sanctum of the women 
legislators, as correspondent for the 
American-Swedish News Exchange, I 
recently interviewed Kerstin Hesselgren, 
the first and only woman member of the 
Upper Chamber of the Swedish Riksdag. 
Miss Hesselgren is rather small in 
stature, dresses plainly but tastefully, 
and has a most engaging manner. She 
is very alert and in her conversation 
shows a quick and keen perception. She 
was asked first of all how she and the 
other women members of the Riksdag 
were received by their male colleagues. 
“On the whole benevolently and 
kindly,” answered Miss Hesselgren. Her 
words concealed no barb of satire—she 
was merely stating a fact. “ There were 
at first some little questions that gave 
rise to occasional jokes. For instance, 
the Speaker did not know whether to 
continue addressing the deputies as 
“Gentlemen” or to change to ‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen.’ The witticisms to 


Tis Riksdag building, in Stock- 


which this problem gave rise rather 
smoothed the way for us in_ both 
chambers.” 

“Us” included the four women 


members elected last year to the Lower 
House, where they are making their in- 
fluence felt. They are Miss Elizabeth 
Tamm, who gave up her career as his- 
torian to engage in farming and now 
runs one of Sweden’s model farms; Mrs. 
Agda Maria Ostlund, needle worker by 
trade, and former president of the Social 
Democratic Women’s Congress of Swe- 
den; Miss Bertha Welin. trained nurse 
and former member of the Stockholm 
City Council, and Mrs. Nelly Thuring. 

“ And your experience in the Riksdag 
work thus far?” 


—$6,000. The state gave as much and 
individual friends, white and colored, 
helped too. Soon a board of directors 
was organized and a farm with house 
and barn was purchased and the first 
school building, a strong structure of 
brick, was added. 

During the war, two more buildings 
were erected, and supported jointly by 
the state and the Community Service, 
so that the institution might control 
and keep away from the troops many 
young colored women who menaced 
the health of the soldiers. Mrs. Bar- 
rett would not have been herself if she 
had been content just to intern these 
unfortunates; she saw in the committal 
an opportunity to reach the prostitutes 
and give them a continuation of spir- 
itual influences, medical attention, and 
a training in some self-supporting work. 
They must have been greatly surprised 
at what was thrust upon them, but no 


Sweden’s Leading 
Legislative Lady 





By Ada Holm 


“It is too early to begin speaking 
about experiences after so short a time. 
But I have been appointed on two com- 
mittees, one dealing with public instruc- 
tion, the other with social legislation. 

“ There are at present several bills of 
special concern to women waiting intro- 
duction in the Riksdag. One of these is 
the maternity insurance bill, which pro- 
vides for two weeks holiday before and 
six weeks after the birth of a child, and 
includes not only all industrial workers. 
but all self-supporting women workers. 

““We are also preparing to submit 
bills for the revision of insurance 
against accidents and for old-age pen- 
sions. A bill concerning women night 
workers also probably will be discussed 
during this session. It prohibits nigh’ 
work for women, and is, in principle. 
correct; but the measure has aroused 
violent opposition in certain trades. It 
would virtually drive women workers 
from the hard bread bakeries—a most 
suitable field for them.” 

“Tell me about your election cam- 
paign,” I said. “How did the voters 
receive the women candidates?” 

“I can only quote the experiences of 
myself and my Liberal colleague, Miss 
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girl in her senses can resist the kindly 
interest which she gets at Peak’s, and 
when these were released, they were a 
different lot and many of them, I have 
heard, have gone straight. 

In connection with Commencement, 
there was to be an exhibition of the 
work done at the school, and as I was 
early I thought I could help get it ready 
and have a chance to talk with the 
girls. Some, I found, worked quickly 
and intelligently—some dawdled _idi- 
otically. All were pathetically pleased 
to be noticed, and some of them shyly 
called my attention to what they had 
done in raising fine vegetables, canning, 
sewing, basket making, etc. Many of 
the girls are bright, but a few were 
most obviously deficient and suggested 
the depths of Africa in their appear- 
ance. On their bare ankles were round 
garters, worn as anklets, and they had 

(Continued on page 16) 


Elizabeth Tamm. We were everywhere 
well received. Miss Tamm made no less 
than twenty-five speeches in the province 
of Soedermanland. She was everywhere 
met with interest and sympathy. Well, 
she beat her male opponent in the race 
for the Lower Chamber. That tells the 
story. There are numerous proofs and 
instances of the confidence women are 
now enjoying in the public and politi- 
cal life of Sweden.” 

There was a bit of proof, I thought, in 
the cordiality shown Miss Hesselgren by 
her colleagues on her way back to the 
Riksdag chamber. But no wonder; Miss 
Hesselgren is a very prominent figure 
in Swedish public life. With a long 
record as champion of equal suffrage 
and a reputation for eloquence, it is 
nevertheless by practical deeds rather 
than words that she has reached her 
present position. 

She won wide recognition years ago 
as a teacher of domestic science. She 
has performed a big task in promoting 
hygiene in factories and in inducing her 
countrywomen who work for their daily 
bread at various occupations to adopt 
practical costumes in factories and 
other industrial plants. She has been 
factory inspector and inspector of trade 
and industrial training schools, and 
during the war she served as Council- 
lor on the Government’s Food Commis- 
sion. 

Miss Hesselgren knows this country 
better than any of her colleagues, for 
she spent several months in America 
in 1919, when she was a delegate to 
the International Labor Conference in 
Washington, afterward traveling wide- 
ly throughout the country and making 
a great many speeches on woman’s suf- 
frage and various social problems af- 
fecting women. During that visit she 
won the friendship and admiration of 
thousands of women throughout the 
United States. 
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Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


conventions attracted the atten- 

tion of one destined to take a 
most important part in the new move- 
ment—Susan B. Anthony, .who was 
teaching in the academy at Canajo- 
harie, a little village in the beautiful 
valley of the Mohawk. The multipli- 
cation table and spelling book no 
longer enchained her thoughts; larger 
questions began to fill her mind. About 
the year 1850 Susan B. Anthony hid 
her ferule away. Temperance and anti- 
slavery presented themselves, demand- 
ing her consideration. And, though she 
was in the beginning startled to hear 
that women had actually met in conven- 
tion, and by speeches and resolutions 
had declared themselves man’s peer in 
political rights, yet the most casual 
review convinced her that these claims 
were but the logical outgrowth of the 
fundamental theories of our republic. 

“ At this state of her development I 
met my future friend and coadjutor for 
the first time. How well I remember 
that day in 1851! George Thompson 
and William Lioyd Garrison having an- 
nounced an anti-slavery meeting in 
Seneca Falls, Miss Anthony came to at- 
tend it. These gentlemen were my 
guests. Walking home, after the ad- 
journment, we met Mrs. Bloomer and 
Miss Anthony on the corner of the 
street, waiting to greet us. There she 
stood, with her good, earnest face and 
genial smile, dressed in gray delaine, 
hat and all the same color, relieved with 
pale blue ribbons, the perfection of 
neatness and sobriety. I liked her thor- 
oughly, and why I did not at once in- 
vite her home with me to dinner, I do 
not know. She accuses me of that 
neglect, and has never forgiven me, 
as she wished to see and hear all she 
could of our noble friends. 

“It was back in 1852 that Miss An- 
thony and I first began together to 
write addresses for temperance, anti- 
slavery, educational, and woman’s rights 
conventions. We forged resolutions, 
protests, appeals, petitions, agricul- 
tural reports, and constitutional argu- 


* Copyright, 1922, by Harper & Brothers Two 
volumes, $6.00. 
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Fellow Fighters 


From “ Elizabeth Cady Stanton—Her 
Letters, Diary and Reminiscences,” 
edited by Theodore Stanton and Harriot 
Stanton Blatch. Harper & Brothers, 


New York.* 


ments; for we made it a matter of con- 
science to accept every invitation to 
speak on every question, in order to 
maintain woman’s right to do so. Miss 
Anthony’s description of a body of men 
on any platform, complacently deciding 
questions in which woman had an equal 
interest, without an equal voice, readily 
roused me to a determination to throw 
a firebrand into the midst of their as- 
sembly. Thus whenever I saw that stately 
Quaker girl coming across my lawn, | 
knew that some happy convocation of 
the sons of Adam was to be set by the 
ears, by one of our appeals or reso- 
lutions. The little portmanteau, stuffed 
with facts, was opened, and there we 
had what the Rev. John Smith and Hon. 
Richard Roe had said: false interpreta- 
tions of Bible texts, the statistics of 
women robbed of their property, shut 
out of some college, half paid for their 
work, the report of some disgraceful 
trial; injustice enough to turn any wom- 
an’s thoughts from stockings and pud- 
dings. Then we would get out our pens 
and write articles for papers, or a pe- 
tition to the legislature; indite letters 
to the faithful, here and there; stir up 
the women in: Ohio, Pennsylvania, or 
Massachusetts. We never met without 
issuing a pronunciamento on some ques- 
tion. 

“So entirely one are we that, in all 
our associations, ever side by side on 
the same platform, not one feeling of 
envy or jealousy has ever shadowed 
our lives. We have indulged freely in 
criticism of each other when alone, and 
hotly contended whenever we have dif- 
fered, but in our friendship of years 
there has never been the break of one 
hour. 

“Night after night, by an old-fash- 
ioned fireplace, we plotted and planned 
the coming agitation; how, when, and 
where each entering wedge could be 
driven, by which women might be rec- 
ognized and their rights secured. 
Speedily the state was aflame with dis- 
turbances in temperance and teachers’ 
conventions, and the press heralded the 
news far and near that women dele- 
gates had suddenly appeared, demand- 
ing admission in men’s conventions; 
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that their rights had been hotly con- 
tested, session after session, by liberal 
men on the one side, the clergy and 
learned professors on the other, an 
overwhelming majority rejecting the 
women with terrible anathemas and de- 
nunciations. Such battles were fought 
over and over in the chief cities of 
many of the Northern states, until the 
bigotry of men in all the reforms and 
professions was thoroughly exposed. 
Every right achieved—to enter a col- 
lege, to study a profession, to labor in 
some new industry, or to advocate a 
reform measure—was contended for 
inch by inch. 

“Of the most intimate friend I have 
had for the past forty-five years—with 
whom I have spent weeks and months 
under the same roof—I can truly say 
that Miss Anthony is the most upright, 
courageous, self-sacrificing, magnan- 
imous human being I have ever known. 
I have seen her beset on every side 
with the most petty annoyances, ridi- 
culed and misrepresented, slandered 
and persecuted; I have known women 
refuse to take her extended hand; 
others to write most insulting letters in 
answer to hers of affectionate concilia- 
tion; and yet, under all the crossfires 
incident to a reform, never has her hope 
flagged, her self-respect wavered, or a 
feeling of resentment shadowed her 
mind. 

“In 1854 I prepared my first speech 
for the New York legislature. That 
was a great event in my life. My father 
felt so nervous when he saw, by the 
Albany Evening Journal, that I was to 
speak at the Capitol, he asked me to 
stop at Johnstown on my way to AIl- 
bany. Late one evening, when he was 
alone in his office, I entered and took 
my seat on the opposite side of his 
table, to read my speech* to him. On 
no occasion, before or since, was I ever 
more embarrassed—an audience of one, 
and that the one of all others whose 
approbation I most desired, whose dis- 
approval I most feared. I knew he con- 
demned the whole movement, and was 
deeply grieved at the active part I had 











*A speech, the letters show, on women’s 
wrongs under the New York law 
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taken. However, I began, with a 
dogged determination to give all the 
power I could to my manuscript, and 
not to be discouraged or turned from 
my purpose by any tender appeals or 
adverse criticisms. . . . threw 
all the pathos I could into my voice 
and language, and, to my intense sat- 
isfaction, I saw tears filling my father’s 
eyes. 

“Feeling that I had touched his 
heart, I went on with renewed confi- 
dence, and, when I had finished, I saw 
he was thoroughly magnetized. With 
beating heart I waited for him to break 
the silence. He was evidently deeply 
pondering over all he had heard, and 
did not speak for a long time. I be- 
lieved I had opened to him a new world 
of thought. He had listened long to 
the complaints of women, but from the 
lips of his own daughter they had come 
with a deeper pathos and power. At 
last, turning abruptly, he said: ‘ Sure- 
ly you have had a happy, comfortable 
life, with all your wants and needs sup- 
plied; and yet that speech fills me with 
self-reproach; for one might naturally 
ask, how can a young woman, tenderly 
brought up, who has had no bitter per- 
sonal experience, feel so keenly the 
wrongs of her sex? Where did you 
learn this lesson?’ ‘I learned it here,’ 
I replied, ‘in your office, when a child 
listening to the complaints women 
made to you.’ ‘ Well, well!’ he said, 
‘you have made your points clear and 
strong; but I think I can find you even 
more cruel laws than those you have 
quoted.’ 

“He suggested some improvements 
in my speech, looked up other laws, 
and it was one o'clock in the morning 
before we kissed each other good-night. 
How he felt on the question after that 
I do not know, as he never said any- 
thing in favor of or against it. He 
gladly gave me any help I needed, from 
time to time, in looking up the laws, 
and was very desirous that whatever I 
gave to the public should be carefully 
prepared. 

“ The first woman’s convention in Al- 
bany was held at this time, and we had 
a kind of protracted meeting for two 
weeks after. There were several hear- 
ings before both branches of the legis- 
lature, and a succession of meetings in 
Association Hall. Being at the capital 
of the state, discussion was aroused at 
every fireside, while the comments of 
the press were numerous and varied. 
Every little country paper had some- 
thing witty or silly to say about the 
uprising of the ‘ strong-minded.’ Those 
editors whose heads were about the 
size of an apple were the most opposed 
to the uprising of women, illustrating 
what Sidney Smith said long ago: 
‘There always was, and there always 
will be, a class of men so small that, 
if women were educated, there would 
be nobody left below them.’ 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Dr. Alice Masarykova’ 


By Fijeril Hess 


66 O YOU wish to see something 
really exquisite? I must show 
you—” 

Eagerly assenting, I followed Dr. 
Alice Masaryk across the many great 
rooms of the Palace, tapestried and 
solemn. Darkened and quiet they lay, 
waiting for one of the rare occasions of 
festivity to shine in their grandeur. Like 
children we whispered and_tiptoed., 
though there wasn’t a soul to hear us. 
One more room—the soft blur of elec- 
tric lights, and we stood in the music 
room. 

* They have just bought it and put it 
in here,” said Dr. Alice softly, stooping 
to rub her hands along the velvety sur- 
face of a wonderful Oriental rug. ~ I 
have to slip away to look at it every so 
often. Its tones are so lovely, it re- 
freshes me.” 

Silently with her, I admired the silky 
eastern thing, till suddenly she turned 
to the great piano and began to play 











This Czech grandmother is telling Dr. Alice 

that she is like “chleb” (bread)—the 

crusty, wholesome, brown loaf which to the 
peasants is the basis of life 


softly some of the minor haunting folk 
songs of her people. I sat in the deep 
window overlooking Mala Strana (Lit- 
tle Town), which lies just below the 
Palace, singing with her some of the 
melodies grown so dearly familiar dur- 
ing my two years in Czecho-Slovakia. 
Soon she joined me and we stood look- 
ing down upon the time-darkened roofs 
of the ancient houses and palaces. 
“When I was in prison,” she said, 


* Ord is the feminine ending for proper 
names, 


smiling into the night twinkling with go- 
to-bed lights, “I used to tell my little 
friend Rela to look in under the eaves 
and through the windows at folks’ lives, 
when she looked down upon their hou- 
ses; to imagine their struggles and to 
feel their problems that she might be- 
come keener in helping to solve them. 
I love these windows of mine that look 
down upon Mala Strana. The chimney 
pots, the tiny windows, the human life 
these old tiles cover, it all belongs to 
me, as Mala Strana belongs to every 
Czech "—and to every foreigner, I 
thought, who had learned to love that 
romantic, mysterious, lovable, human 
old section of Praha, as I had. 

Dr. Masaryk, the busy President of 
the Czecho-Slovak Red Cross, is the eld- 
est daughter of Thomas Masaryk, life 
President of the new Republic of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Before the war, when 
the people were still under Austria- 
Hungary, she was one of the few pion- 
eers in social welfare work in that part 
of the world. In 1905 she came to 
America to study American methods of 
social work at the University of Chicago 
Settlement. Upon her return to Bo- 
hemia she helped organize a Sociologi- 
cal Section in the University of Prague 
where her father was a professor. 

With the outbreak of the war Profes- 
sor Masaryk had to leave Bohemia in 
order te save his life as the leader 
against Austria. Left alone in Prague 
with her mother, Alice Masaryk con- 
tinued her work in the Sociological Sec- 
tion. In October, 1914, she was ar- 
rested by the Austrian police for having 
packed up and sent some of her facher’s 
scientific books to her father’s assistant, 
Dr. Benes, the present Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. She was taken to the 
State prison in Vienna as a political 
prisoner accused of high treason, where 
she suffered the indignities of a common 
criminal until July, 1916. The exper- 
iences of these twenty months nearly 
ruined her health, but they could not 
break her spirit. 

The two years between release from 
prison and the Czecho-Slovak Revolu- 
tion in 1918 she spent in Prague trying 
to support her mother and herself by 
private teaching. Every ounce of her 
energy was given to training leaders 
who might best organize the relief work 
which was so desperately needed 
throughout the country. 

Under the new Republic, which was 
established in 1918, Dr. Masaryk’s re- 
sponsibilities were increased by her ap- 
pointment to the National Assembly. 
Here she was active in securing the pass- 
age of numerous bills for the welfare 
of children. In February, 1919, she 

(Continued on page 19) 
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School Is Where the Child Should Be 
Cie Labor is not alone a matter of cotton mills or 


glass factories or, necessarily, even any kind of big 

business. It exists often quite close at hand where you 
do not look for it—in your own street, in the shop where you 
buy your bread, in the hotel where you stop, in the boy of 
whom you buy your paper. 

It is easy to grow indignant over the children you read 
about toiling in the hot fields or working a long day over the 
cotton spindle, but you are so accustomed to the newsboy, to 
the page and bell-boy and to the small boy who delivers at 
your door that you don’t think of the Child Labor law of 
your state as applied to him. What are the inspectors for, 
anyway? 

But there is a responsibility which each one of us has as 
an intelligent citizen, and that is to know the details of the 
Child Labor law in our state—and then to help see that it is 
enforced. 

No state can afford to maintain a force of inspectors large 
enough to see that the law is not violated anywhere. Public 
opinion and individual responsibility must supplement the 
work of the inspectors if even the best law is to be an ade- 
quate protection to children. Instead of buying your paper 
from the tiniest of the newsboys and thinking how cute he is, 
find out what the best authorities say about the effect of street 
trades on children. Suppose you inquire his age and ask to 
see his badge. Has he working papers? If it is summer has 
he vacation working papers? What are his hours? How 
many weeks during the year does he go to school? Don’t 
make him suspicious, but win his friendship. 

Possibly his employer does not know that he is. violating 
the state law and something may be done there in a friendly 
way. The federal law has been declared unconstitutional, but 
there are many good child labor laws on the statute books of 
the states which are nearly dead letters. 

Here is a place where. women can help. And don’t let us 
forget that when children are in school there isn’t much 


danger of child labor. G. F. B. 


Take the Tariff Out of Politics 
Ties foundation stones of the Senate must have shaken 


last week when Senator Lodge—Republican and protec- 

tionist to the core of his stately being—voted with the 
Democrats and the other insurgent Republicans against a 
tariff schedule introduced by a Republican Finance Com- 
mittee. There had been at the highest fifteen Republicans in 
that rebel group, led by Senator Lenroot, who gave warning 
two or three weeks ago that he couldn’t stand much more. 
The cotton schedule had been the straw that weighed too 
much, and under his leadership, there was a Republican bolt, 
and a number of the cotton amendments were flatly rejected. 
But it took gloves to bring the astonishing Lodge phenomenon. 
When you realize that with the Massachusetts senator were 
also, for the first time, five others of the regulars: Hale, New, 
Newberry, Warren and Phipps—there is nothing rash about 
the conclusion that the glove rates were too high. 

As the Finance Committee presented them—in harmony 
with Mr. Littauer’s ideas of what his Gloversville factory 
needed in the way of protection—the duties were 119 per cent 
on chamoisette gloves and 104 per cent on suede. That would 
have protected the poor little infant glove industry very nicely, 
but obviously, when protection had been translated into price, 
a good many otherwise protected fingers would have remained 
bare. Senator Lenroot got the duty pulled down to 75 per 
cent duty as the maximum—and that is considerably higher 
than the present rate. 


Next comes wool—in fact it has come. Senator Gooding 
of Idaho, a great wool-grower, opened the subject with a 
two-and-a-half-hour speech last week in which he pushed for 

: “< TE 
protection to the nth degree. “ If I had my way,” he said, “I 
would build a tariff wall clear around the country, so there 
would be no interference with American products,” The wool 
schedule is pretty well in line with his ambitions. What used 
to be notorious as Schedule K is now Schedule 11—which 
doesn’t change its nature, except for the worse. The rates in 
old Schedule K, as embodied in the McKinley bill, averaged 
16 cents a pound and the basis of reckoning was wool in the 
grease. In the Fordney-McCumber Schedule 11 the basis is 
cleaned wool and the rate is 33 cents. 

The Republican New York Herald, which has been fighting 
the high tariff from the first, urges delay on this bill until a 
more scientific process can be carried out. But the general 
belief is that the Senate will not, having spent so much time 
on the tariff, dare to close the session without passing some 
sort of a measure, unless they get strong exhortations from 
home. Now that the break has come, why not tell your sen- 
ator what you want—a tariff based on scientific study of the 
difference between cost of production here and abroad? 


Cash Value of Policewomen 

NOVEL point was made at a meeting lately held in 
A England to protest against the government’s proposal 

to do away with the “ women patrols,” on grounds 
of economy. In Great Britain, as elsewhere, the tendency 
is to economize in the wrong place, by cutting down on edu- 
cation, health and morals; and there, as elsewhere, the 
women object. 

One of the speakers pointed out that nearly half of the 
girls who had been dealt with by the women patrols were 
now leading decent and self-supportiig lives; and that every 
girl kept from being sent to prison, and reclaimed by milder 
means, meant an actual cash saving to the government of 
about $150, which would otherwise have had to be paid out 
for her maintenance in workhouse or jail. 

The great popularity of the women patrols was also 
urged as a reason why they should be continued. The pub- 
lic at large evidently appreciates their work.—A. S. B. 


A Reflection on American Readers 
T's New York Society for the Suppression of Vice has 


seen its duty again and done it. It has confiscated 

three books issued by Thomas Seltzer and has indicted 
the publisher. Two are very limited and very expensive 
editions—D. H. Lawrence’s “ Women in Love,” and Arthur 
Schnitzler’s “ Casanova’s Heimfahrt.” The third is “A 
Young Girl’s Diary,” a five-dollar book, published, as the 
cover says, “for parents, educators, and members of the 
medical and legal profession only.” It is, as readers of the 
Citizen may remember, even if they have not read the book, 
the frank revelations of the unfolding mind of an intelli- 
gent little Viennese girl between the ages of eleven and nearly 
fifteen. 

It is rather an impressive list of people—physicians, edu- 
cators, social workers and reviewers that the Society by im- 
plication accuses of approving “ obscene literature.” For 
the Diary was launched with a folder of commendations 
from such persons as G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University; 
Joseph Jastrow, of the University of Wisconsin; Caroline 
Pratt, Director of the City and Country School, New York; 
Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe, Dr. A. A. Brill, Dr. Ira S. Wile, Mary 
Stewart Gibbons, Vice-President of the Women’s Club at 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; Mary E. Moxcey, assistant editor of the 
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Methodist Sunday-school publications, and Gertrude Gogin, 
of the Y. W. C. A.’s Department for Work with Younger 
Girls. 

“M. A.” reviewed the book at much greater length than 
the Citizen usually permits because of the unusual values it 
seemed to have for our readers in their concern for the edu- 
cation and training of the new generation. She said: “ It 
is encouraging that we in America have reached the point 
in frankness where we can publish and read and recommend 
such a book. It argues a healthier generation to,come, a 
generation whick will make vital things a subject for serious, 
sober, clear-eyed consideration instead of for raised eye- 
brows and evasions. And the book itself is a plea for just 
that future.” 

Since the indictment Dr. Gregory Stragnell, editor of the 
New York Medical Journal and a distinguished psycho- 
pathologist, has denounced the action of the Society in an 
article in the New York Evening Post. The line of his com- 
ment is that a wider circulation of the book would through 
its educational effect reduce the number of cases he would 
have to handle, and that it is too serious to be classed as 
erotic literature. “I can’t see.” he says, “ why people like 
Mr. Sumner pick on a book like this when they could find 
plenty of work to do cleaning out some of the musical com- 
edies on Broadway which have no educational values and 
are distinctly erotic and salacious for the sole purpose of 
making money.” 

It would seem that the lesson might have been well learned 
before this that such action is very stimulating to interest 
in the books and that, as Kenelm Digby says, “ this arbitrary 
manner of suppression brands American readers as 
half witted.” The easy way would be to suppress every- 
thing that the most timid mind could possibly misjudge. 
But it would not be the intelligent way, not the constructive 
way nor the way of growth. The world isn’t headed in that 
direction, and vice societies should take notice. 


Yeas and Nays on the Woman Lawyer 
RS. FLORENCE KELLEY, General Secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League, whom the Citizen has 
the honor to count as one of its Contributing Editors, 
puts us up to something that we are very glad to be put up 
to. She evidently thinks it is time for us to give another 
push on the closed doors of certain law schools, and she 
suggests that we get the yeas and nays on record in this 
matter. Our readers will remember a pungent editorial by 
Margaret Ladd Franklin. published in the Citizen some 
months ago, about the persistent refusal of Columbia to ad- 
mit women to its law school—a very well-considered ed- 
itorial which in our opinion left Columbia without a leg 
of argument to stand on, and which applies to every other 
law school that refuses women. 

Of course there isn’t any real argument in rebuttal. There 
is nothing essentially masculine about the profession of 
law. There is, to be sure, the detail that the laws to be 
administered were made by men, largely in the interests 
of men, but that is an additional reason for having women 
employed in their administration. The material that the 
law applies to is humankind, not merely mankind. Woman’s 
point of view is needed at the bar and on the bench, fifty- 
fifty, as it is needed in other departments of life: and it is 
specifically needed in children’s courts and courts of domes- 
tic relations. Moreover, the old notion that women never 
have that mystical endowment, the “ legal mind,” has been 
well exploded, as witness a fairly long list of women lawyers 
(so many that it takes more than one special magazine to 
record their activities), and a growing list of impressive 
woman judges and magistrates. 

But to provide the needed supply of trained women for any- 
thing like the fifty-fifty needs, it is essential that the law 
schools shall be universally open to women. We invite the 
readers of the Citizen to help work out a complete and ac- 
curate list of the schools that are open, and of those that 
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are not. For a starter we give you the list of the yeas so 
far as we know it now: 


Boston University 

University of California 

University of Chicago 

George Washington University 

University of Michigan 

Montana State University 

New York University 

Northwestern University 

Washington State 

Yale University 

Please add any others you know of, and send in too the 

names of law schools with doors barred. It will do you 
no good to consult the Directory of Education for 1921-22. 
A hundred and twenty-six law schools are listed, but there 
isn’t so much as an asterisk to indicate which ones admit 
women. Try your own State Departments of Education and 
see what they do with their handbooks of alleged informa- 
tion. 


A Conundrum in Poison Gas 
‘EEN from a distance, recent action at Washington on 
S poison gas is a little puzzling. According to a news 
item of July 12 the War Department, “* in harmony with 
the spirit of decisions reached by the recent arms conference 
at Washington.” ordered that the manufacture of poison gas 
for the United States Army should be discontinued. Limited 
quantities for research and for the development of gas defense 
appliances were to be allowed, but save in very limited num- 
ber no projectiles and containers were hereafter to be filled 
with poison gas. A general order to this effect was issued by 
General Pershing, at the direction of Secretary Weeks. 

This was of course gratifying—but the recollection of some- 
thing that happened on June 2, made one wonder. It was 
the fact that in acting on the army appropriation bill, the 
Senate added $250,000 to the $500,000 which the House had 
voted for the Chemical Warfare Section—meaning poison 
eas. And it was at $750,000 that the appropriation went 
through. 

Of course the missing link is, how much of an appropria- 
tion is needed for the research that General Pershing en- 
dorses? It would be far-fetched to suppose that his order is 
so drastic as to negative the Senate appropriation. The impli- 
cation is that the amount is needed, though so far as we have 
seen, nothing has been made public on the subject. It is only 
fair to ask that a country full of people interested in limita- 
tion of armament should have enlightenment on this point. 
Meantime, we confess to sizable doubts. V.R. 


A Good Job to Finish 


HOUGH the Senate is very busy with the tariff, while 

the ship subsidy and the bonus wait in the wings, crowd- 

ing a little, we wish to put in a word for the Cable 
bill for the independent citizenship of married women. As 
readers of the Citizen know, this bill, which passed the 
House June 20, would make it impossible for an alien woman 
to become an American citizen through marriage, or for an 
American woman to lose her heritage of American citizen- 
ship by marriage to a foreigner. Both parties in their plat- 
forms support this bill in principle, and it has the support 
of prominent women’s organizations—the National League 
of Women Voters, which at its Baltimore Convention made 
the passage of this measure the first item on its legislative 
program; the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Association of University Women, the Council of Jewish 
Women, the W. C. T. U., and the National Women’s Trade 
Union League. Our part should be to urge our senators 
to borrow a little time from tariff-making to get this bill 
out of committee and made into law. It really oughtn’t to 
take long. 
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Nailing the Laws 
By Sara Ropinson 
T was the eve of adjournment. The 
| hands of the big clock in the Senate 

Chamber had been turned back an 
hour to allow all urgent bills to be 
acted upon before the stroke of 
twelve. In the rotunda of the Capitol 
building, between the closed doors of 
the Senate and House chambers, the 
crowning revelry of the legislative sea- 
son was in full swing. Committee 
clerks, pages, doorkeepers, newspaper 
reporters, lobbyists and such visitors as 
were lucky enough to get in were one- 
stepping to the tune of the “ Legislative 
Blues,” improvised for the occasion by 
the clerk of the Senate. 

As the orchestra bore down on the 
chorus, the composer-clerk was expend- 
ing his last ounces of vocal energy on 
the homerun reading “ Be It Enacted by 
the General Assembly of the State,” 
while solons squirmed, eager for release 
and a part in the frolic. 

At one end of the dance hall, a small 
group of women gathered in solemn 
conclave. A reporter swayed past them 
in the “Scandal” and smiled a know- 
ing smile. He divined the reason for 
their mournful expressions. After 
months of earnest effort, they were 
summing up the meager results of their 
campaigning. 

The oldest in the group spoke. 
“Well, I suppose we could have 
initialed the linens for a great many 
grand-daughters’ bridal trousseaux in 
the time we spent on the ‘ Age of Con- 
sent Bill,’ and look at the result! As 
passed, it’s hardly recognizable.” 

The woman next to her was silent for 
a moment. Finally a glint of humor 
lighted up her eyes, and she recited: 
“O, the grand old duke of York 

He had ten thousand men; 
He marched them up a great big hill, 
And he marched them down again.” 

A look of determination came over 
the first speaker’s face. “ Next time,” 
she said, “ let’s bring home some spoils 


in the return march.” 


* * * * * * 


My opportunity to scrutinize 
women’s law-seeking methods came in 
the form of a suggestion from a former 
city editor that I should “watch the 
whole show ” from the inside by taking 
the post of a clerk to a busy senator. 

I accepted, and it didn’t take long, in 
spite of a clerk’s multitudinous duties, 
to become aware that the measures par- 
ticularly near to the hearts of women 
were absent from the list of those which 
were taking their place on the calendar 
promptly. And, in the instances where 
the bills actually did come out to a 


vote, the poor things were distorted 
with proposed amendments. 

‘What is the reason for this state of 
affairs?” I asked myself, and proceeded 
to put the question into general circu- 
lation. It was easier put than an- 
swered; but the first weakness apparent 
in the women’s program was a little 
matter of arithmetic. As every one who 
has had anything to do with lawmaking 
bodies knows, it is certain that there 
will be at least three times as much 
legislation asked for as can possibly be 
considered in any session. ‘his makes 
the “time” element of the utmost im- 
portance. The successful legislative 
campaigners are the ones who start 

















long in advance in rounding up their 
arguments and supporting material, get 
their bills into good form for submis- 
sion at an early date in the session and 
lose no time in mustering sufficient 
active support to secure the passage of 
their measures. 

Women often lose out by the attempt 
to be too thorough in their canvass of 
support. Their housekeeping instinct 
is to have all the dishes washed and all 
the beds made every day. Just so, they 
try to convert every senator and every 
representative in a legislature to their 
cause before resting the fate of their 
measure. But alas! by the time they 
have succeeded in coming somewhere 
near their goal, the session is so far on 
its way that the bill is thrown into the 
sieve of the Sifting Committee and may 
never see the light of day. 

This doesn’t mean that women’s 
methods must be slipshod. On the con- 
trary, the most careful analysis of the 
legislators must be made to determine 
just where lie the possibilities of sup- 
port, and as soon as sufficient “ active ” 
backing is assured to convert the meas- 
ure into law, the bill should be gotten 
out for a vote as soon as_ possible. 
“Take your time on the groundwork 
but waste no time at the finish” is a 
good maxim for legislative campaign- 
ers, for it must be remembered that 
when some fifty solons, for  ex- 
ample, are required to take under 


consideration a thousand bills in a 
single session, some of the meas- 
ures never will get a reading. - As 
one seasoned masculine campaigner 
said: “It is better for a bill to get 
thirty affirmative votes and pass than to 
be assured of the support of fifty solons 
and never have a chance to come to a 
vote.” 

At the other extreme, some women 
pay too little attention to the matter of 
supporting votes. Introduction of a 
measure is the easiest thing in the world 
and means correspondingly little. All 
that the obliging senator has to do is to 
see that a certain number of copies are 
prepared in accordance with the statu- 
tory requirements, that they are en- 
closed in their legal binders, and presto 
—they are ready to be submitted and 
indexed. The rub comes in getting 
them out for action after they have 
been introduced and assigned to com- 
mittee. 

Most women, being idealists, can- 
not see for the life of them why a 
measure which they feel is self-justify- 
ing on its face should not get due con- 
sideration from the lawmakers. Here 
again it must be remembered that the 
pressure of business is oftentimes re- 
sponsible. The fate of by far the 
greatest number of bills introduced 
rests with the members of the sub-com- 
mittee to whom the measure is referred 
for minute study and recommenda- 
tion. This is where the seasoned 
organizations get in their good work. 
They begin by giving attention to 
the personnel of the main commit- 


tee and then’ the sub-committee 
which is to consider the bill they 
are after. If it is a Farm Bureau bill, 


you may rest assured that the Farm Bu- 
reau is wide awake when the President 
of the Senate is making his committee 
appointments at the beginning of the 
legislative session, and the chances are 
that the Bureau will try to see to it 
that its members have a sympathetic 
representation on the committee. 

“Watch your committee” is a rule 
women need to remember. 

And when the welfare bill finally 
comes out to a vote, they should not 
put too much faith in the common 
sense and humanitarian instincts of the 
men who are called upon to pass upon 
it. Not that the solons are lacking in 
common sense or humanitarian in- 
stincts. but in nine cases out of ten 
they don’t know what they are voting 
on, unless the matter has been most 
specifically called to their attention. 

“Ts it all right, John?” asks Sullivan 
of his senatorial neighbor as the read- 
ing clerk approaches the “ S’s” on roll 
call. 
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“Yes, it’s a good bill, Joe,” is the 
response. 

“ Sullivan,” booms the clerk. 

“ Aye,” bawls Sullivan, and_pro- 
ceeds with his stenographic dictation 
while the clerk winds up the alphabet. 

But this is too awful, the layman 
will cry. It’s true, nevertheless, and 
the reason is not hard to seek. The 
senator knows it is humanly impossible 
to form a personal intelligent estimate 
of the provisions of every bill presented 
and he is content, therefore, to concen- 
trate on the few major ones in which, 
primarily, his constituency is interested, 
and on those few others which have 
been effectively called to his attention. 

This makes it imperative for women 
to secure his active and intelligent in- 
terest if they are to succeed in their 
legislative undertakings. How can this 
be done? 

It’s | comparatively 
realized. 

First, the. women must know what 
they want. This sounds rather platitu- 
dinous, but it is the first vital injunc- 
tion. Not to know, intimately, the pro- 
visions of the enactment sought is to 
court deserved disaster. 

Then, a far too frequent contributor 
to inadequate returns in legislative af- 
fairs is the very timorous manner in 
which women approach their legisla- 
tors. Why should a solon inspire ter- 
ror in the heart of any good citizen with 
a worthy cause at stake! For the most 
part, the ones I have known are just 
about the every-day calibre of husbands 
and fathers, with their every-day 
strengths and weaknesses, dignified cer- 
tainly by their honor of representation. 

And yet I have seen women, to whom 
the majority of men in a state legis- 
lature could have gone to school profit- 
ably, approach their representatives 
with the utmost timidity to request the 
favor of a hearing. And if the solon’s 
manner is a trifle curt (he is probably 
wondering why in thunder Mary didn’t 
write whether or not Robert, Jr., made 
the debating team) the meek applicant 
will be disconcerted and leave to secure 
the moral support of a stronger-hearted 
sister. 

This is bad psychology. And, speak- 
ing of psychology, it may be well to 
remember that, other things being 
equal, a woman of attractive person- 
ality will get just twice as far as one 
who is less prepossessing, in legislative 
halls as well as elsewhere. The men 
do the same thing—they get out their 
suavest representatives to do their lob- 
bying, realizing that the human equa- 
tion enters into legislation as well as 
into all other earthly activities. 

The best way to secure active sup- 
port for a measure in present-day prac- 
tical politics is through personal con- 
tact with the legislators. A personal 
interview is always more effective than 
any number of written communications, 
if the interviewer is skillful in her pre- 


simple, once 


sentation. The countless resolutions 
and petitions saying “ The women want 
it” are of uncertain value. What the 
legislator wants is facts upholding the 
measure—if he is to be prepared to 
explain his position afterward—and 
usually he tries to be on matters of 
consequence. Give him the concise 
reasons which will assure him that he 
is acting as an intelligent and con- 
scientious representative, and when you 
have said your little speech, quit. 

Much has been written and said in 
the last few years about the unwilling- 
ness of women to compromise over the 
provisions of a bill in which they are 
interested, and the statements are well 
founded. “It will go through as it 
stands or we will have none of it,” is 
not an uncommon remark to _legis- 
lators, followed by the declaration that 
“there can be no compromise on a 
matter of principle.” 

Just how far would our educational 
system have gone in this country if at 
each forward step the sponsors of re- 
form had made such statements? “ We 
will have a levy of $100 per pupil or 
nothing. We cannot maintain decent 
schools on less than $100.” Most per- 
sons will agree that $80 is not to be 
sneered at where $100 is not available. 
There is this to be said for the women, 
however: The questions in which they 
are interested, primarily, have to do 
with moral uplift and, of necessity, 
compromise is difficult here. But com- 
promise is of the essence of practical 
politics, however far it may be from 
idealistic theory. Women will have to 
learn the give-and-take if they are to 
make greater immediate progress in 
legislative campaigns. 

One woman who had been active in 
urging legislation upon a state senate 
was horrified (and not without reason) 
to learn that there actually were such 
things as “understandings” and 
“trades” on the very floor of the leg- 
islature. The rearrangement and _ re- 
alignment of groups is always a star- 
tling disclosure to the uninitiated. It 
is difficult, too, for the feminine mind 
to grasp how two senators who are at 
war to the finish on a good roads 
measure may be united amicably on 
the next number on the calendar. 
When Senator Jones takes his stand on 
the floor and in unquestionable terms 
assigns to Senator Smith most undesir- 
able characteristics, it does not follow 
that Jones will not be seeking Smith’s 
aid in the next hour. Failure to recog- 
nize the plasticity of the legislative 
body often accounts for neglect on the 
part of women to exhaust their neces- 
sary available sources of support on a 
measure. 

A group of women gathered together 
to hold a condolence meeting at the 
close of a state legislative session re- 
cently. They agreed that there was 
only one way they would ever get “ re- 
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sults” and that was by putting in an 
“inside” organization. “Until we 
have enough women inside the legisla- 
ture to look after our interests our 
efforts will be largely futile,” one 
woman said. 

Women who campaign diligently for 
months in behalf of a legislative meas- 
ure, only to find their efforts frustrated 
at the last, are inclined many times to 
become disheartened with the whole 
political scheme of things as it is and 
resign themselves to a period of hope- 
ful waiting for better days. Nothing 
will be accomplished by hopeful wait- 
ing. Women’s opportunity was never 
so great nor her duty so imperative as 
it is today to enter actively into the 
solution of public problems. The way 
to do this is to concentrate upon the 
selection of fit legislative representa- 
tives, to proceed with the utmost cau- 
tion in their law-seeking programs, and 
to apply themselves to the science of 
mustering active support for worthy 
legislative measures through carefully 
selected representatives. 


Equal Pay for Equal Sin 


By Marcaret Lapp FRANKLIN 

N 1876 a New York grand jury 

made the statement that “it is 

quite settled that legislation to sup- 
press prostitution is, and must be, inef- 
fective.” Such was the general view of 
the matter at that time and even later. 
Preachings and moralizings against the 
social evil have been heard in all ages. 
But never, it would seem, until the 
twentieth century was there a serious 
attempt on the part of any large com- 
munity to suppress the evil by law. 

The vicious interests had a long start, 
but progress is being made against 
them. The recent report of the Commit- 
tee of Fourteen is encouraging. This 
Committee was organized in New York 
City in 1905, its object being the sup- 
pression of the resorts known as 
“Raines Law” hotels. Since that time 
its work has constantly broadened. Both 
by changes in the substantive law and 
by improvements in procedure, vice as a 
business has been made more and more 
hazardous. A large part of the credit 
is due to this vigorous volunteer com- 
mittee. 

But of course what has been done so 
far is no more than a beginning. Vice 
has been driven under cover, but it is 
far from being defeated. The Commit- 
tee’s report discusses certain difficulties 
in the way of enforcement of existing 
laws and marks the next steps to be 
taken. Among its recommendations is 
the proposal that hotels as well as dance 
halls be required to have licenses, the 
revoking of a license being a much 
simpler and more effective proceeding 
in case of illegal practices than a crim- 
inal action against the hotelkeeper. The 
technical objection of the courts to evi- 
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dence secured by “ entrapment” meth- 
ods is one of the factors that make con- 
viction for such offenses difficult to ob- 
tain. 

The chief thing needful, however, is 
an awakening of public opinion te the 
injustice of making it a crime for a 
woman to rent herself while allowing 
the man who hires her to go scot-free. 
This old method of dealing with the 
problem, besides being unjust, is neces- 
sarily futile. Sentiment against it is 
growing. ‘Thirteen of the states have 
laws making prostitution an offense for 
both parties to the act, the last state 
added to the list being New Jersey. 
Even where such laws exist they have 
so far been practically unenforced, since 
they are in advance of the average man’s 
social conscience and the average wo- 
man still fights shy of so disagreeable a 
subject. But, as the Committee of 
Fourteen points out, the idea that even 
open vice could be suppressed was re- 
garded as utopian ten years ago. It may 
well be that in another ten years public 
opinion will have become educated to 
the point of dealing with the whole 
problem in an impartial and efficient 
manner. 

Janie Barrett 
(Continued from page 9) 
twisted papers into hats of queer shape 

placed at unexpected angles. 

I had a small purse hanging on my 
wrist and one of the teachers warned 
me quietly not to leave it unwatched 
an instant. “We are not strong on 
honesty here. you know,” she  whis- 
pered. I would not otherwise have re- 
membered that we were among prison- 
ers. I saw some especially good 
needlework and was saddened to learn 
that it had been done by a girl who was 
then in handcuffs awaiting the decision 
of the Lunacy Commission. She had 
shown ungovernable frenzy, and in one 
paroxysm had snapped her handcuffs, 
broken the lock of her door and was 
escaping when overcome with fatigue. 
I asked how such violent cases were 
usually managed. for there are no 
guards except these brave women, and 
I was told that the other girls always 
helped to quiet violent inmates. There 
does not seem to be the group hysteria 
that one finds in some other institutions. 

Out of this mixed material, some- 
how, there soon appeared on the lawns, 
ready for commencement, a company 
of well-behaved girls in proper uni- 
forms who went through marching evo- 
lutions and calisthenics with accuracy 
and perfect order. 

Four of the march leaders had been 
committed for very serious offences. 
One of them, at eleven years of age, 
had killed her employer. When Mrs. 
Barrett asked her why she had done 
such a horrible thing, the child re- 
plied: “I didn’t mean to Kill her, I 
just meant to hit her on the head a lit- 
tle, for she made me mad.” But she 


had hit her with an axe—and the em- 
ployer was a feeble old woman. 

The child still has the quick temper 
which prevents her achieving the white 
uniform, although she is remarkable 
for her usefulness as superintendent of 
the grounds. I believe that she will 
astonish even hopeful Mrs. Barrett some 
day by what she will accomplish in 
self-control. 

In the out-door theatre where the 
Commencement was held, were well- 
known philanthropists, preachers and 
social workers, both white and colored. 
The school girls sat in the center of 
the space before the platform, with 
relatives on one side and the girls who 
had made good on parole on the other. 
These happy-faced “ graduates” were 
even in some cases accompanied by 
their employers, whom they had inter- 
ested in the school by their own faith- 
ful work. To the prize won by the 
girl who had made the best record of 
all, her employer added five dollars. 

Partners 
By Auice Durr MILLER 
ADY, lovely lady, come and share 
L All my care; ; 
Oh how gladly I will hurry 
To confide my every worry 
(And they’re very dark and drear) 


In your ear. 
x * + * * 


Lady, I my toil will divide 

At your side; 
I outside the home, you within; 
You shall wash and cook and spin, 
I'll provide the flax and food, 

If you’re good. 


Partners, lady, we shall be, 
You and me, 

Partners in the highest sense 

Looking for no recompense, 

For, the savings that we make, 

I shall take. 

By permission of Geo. H. Doran Co. 
There were also prizes for every 
earnest effort made by the girls still 
“in”; and these Mrs. Barrett presented 
personally just as, at every opportunity, 
she tries to come into direct contact 
with her “ children.” She was dressed 
just as carefully for the occasion as if 
speaking to citizens in good standing, 
and allowed no evidence that the girls 
before her were in any way not trusted. 

During the exercises the girls sang— 
and any one who has ever heard a 
group of colored children sing Negro 
spirituals knows the beauty and poign- 
ancy of such music. Music is warmly 
encouraged in the school—through 
rival quartettes and through choruses: 
the teachers know its potency, especial- 
ly with a music-loving people. 

If I have given a picture of abundant 
resources, I have not drawn truly. In 
her latest report Mrs. Barrett lists 
seventeen special needs of the school, 
including more teachers and _ books, 
cows, fences, and—a crying need— 
mental tests for the girls. The doctor, 
the nurse, and the teachers do the best 
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they can to adapt the work to the 
varying mental endowments of their 
charges; but a complete classification 
is needed, and arrangements for special 
oversight of the feeble-minded and 
border cases that often retard the work 
of the more normal. And transporta- 
tion is needed, too. There is frequently 
vexing delay in getting necessary sup- 
plies by mule cart. So—if any one 
has a Ford car to contribute 

The teachers are all colored—near- 
ly all, if not all, college graduates of 
a high type. And the experience at 
Peak’s shows the superior qualifications 
that trained colored women have for 
such a task as this—because they un- 
derstand and pity so profoundly the 
unfortunates of their race. It works— 
the girls, committed from the courts to 
Mrs. Barrett’s care on indeterminate 
sentences, stay until she believes they 
may safely be returned to outside life. 
A large percentage are never rear- 
rested; many go into employment and 
are successful—one girl in domestic 
employment brought in four requests 
for others like her. The school is 
still too young for comprehensive 
figures, but it is certain that a surpris- 
ing number of those who are mentally 
normal run straight when Mrs. Barrett 
sends them out. 


The Kansas Way 


(Continued from page 7) 


center in the United States, but there 
were no disturbances, either in Kansas 
City or in Wichita, where our Kansas 
plants are located. There was no picket- 
ing, as picketing is prohibited by Kansas 
law, and our plants ran with normal 
output. 

Immediately prior to the cessation of 
mining on April 1st, the Court of Indus- 
trial Relations made a temporary order 
permitting the continuance of the old 
wage scale and working conditions for 
a period of thirty days to enable the 
operators and miners to begin and if 
possible conclude negotiations for a new 
contract. The operators did not object 
to this order and offered to commence 
negotiations immediately. The mine 
leaders declined. The Industrial Court 
then directed the operators to resume 
mining for the purpose of meeting the 
Kansas demand as it arose, guarantee- 
ing protection to the mines and to the 
workers. 

The operations were resumed at once 
with the understanding that the mine 
owners should keep a sufficient number 
of properties operating to produce all 
the coal needed for the state’s domestic 
and industrial uses. If the operators 
themselves failed in this, then the state 
would take over the mines. 

The operators have been very success- 
ful for many weeks and are now pro- 
ducing over half of the normal annual 
output at the mines. The state guaran- 
tees that the men who are working in the 
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mines shall have full protection from 
those who are out and that an invasion 
of the rights of any man who is at work 
by a striker will be promptly punished. 
Something like thirty per cent of the 
normal force is now producing over 
fifty per cent of the normal output. As 
the demand for coal increases, more 
mines are opened. 

In the railway strike there is no dis- 
order, no injury to life or property, and 
the large railroad shops of the state are 
functioning because those who are out 
are not allowed to picket or intimidate 
those who are at work. The result of 
the activities of the Kansas Court of In- 
dustrial Relations’ act is that we are 
producing all the coal needed for our 
industrial and domestic purposes, all 
our railroad trains are running, and 
everybody who wishes to work either 
at coal mining or in a railroad shop is 
guaranteed the protection of the govern- 
ment while he is at work. 

The principle of the Kansas law is 
being carefully studied by other states, 
and the message of President Harding 
to Congress at the opening of the pres- 
ent session contained a suggestion for a 
labor tribunal which was taken as an 
indorsement of the Kansas principle. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
(Continued from page 11) 


“ The frivolous objections some wom- 
en made to our appeals were as exas- 
perating as they were ridiculous. To 
reply to them politely, at all times, re- 
quired a divine patience. On one oc- 
casion, after addressing the legislature, 
some of the ladies, in congratulating 
me, inquired, in a deprecating tone, 
‘What do you do with your children? ’ 
‘ Ladies,’ I said, * it takes me no longer 
to speak than you to listen; what have 
you done with your children the two 
hours you have been sitting here? 
But, to answer your question, I never 
leave my children to go to Saratoga, 
Washington, Newport, or Europe, or 
even to come here. They are, at this 
moment, with a faithful nurse at the 
Delevan House. 


“When the Civil War came, the 
women formed a Woman’s Loyal 
League. Those who had been special- 


ly engaged in the Woman Suffrage 
movement suspended their conventions 
during the war, and gave their time and 
thought wholly to the vital issue of the 
hour. Seeing the political significance 
of the war, they urged the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves as the sure, quick 
way of cutting the Gordian knot of the 
Rebellion. Tracts and forms of peti- 
tion, franked by members of Congress, 
were scattered like snowflakes from 
Maine to Texas. 

“ The leading journals vied with each 
other in praising the patience and pru- 
dence, the executive ability, the loyalty, 
and the patriotism of the women of the 
League, and yet these were the same 





women who, when demanding civil and 
political rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities for themselves, had been uni- 
formly denounced as ‘ unwise,’ * impru- 
dent,’ ‘fanatical’ and * impracticable.’ 
During the years they held their own 
claims in abeyance and labored to in- 
spire the people with enthusiasm for 
the great measure of the Republican 
party, they were highly honored as 
“wise, loyal and clear-sighted.’ But 
when emancipation was achieved by the 
ratification of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, and these women asked that they 
themselves should be recognized in the 
reconstruction as citizens of the Repub- 
lic, equal before the law, all these 
transcendent virtues vanished like dew 
before the morning sun. 

“In 1867 the proposition to extend 
the suffrage to women and to colored 
men was submitted to the people of 
the State of Kansas, and, among other 
Eastern speakers, I was invited to make 
a campaign through the state. . . . 
I was escorted by ex-Governor Charles 
Robinson. We had a low, easy car- 
riage, drawn by two horses, in which 
we stored about a bushel of tracts, two 
valises, a pail for watering the horses, 
a basket of apples, crackers, and other 
such refreshments as we could pur- 
chase on the way. Some things were 
suspended underneath the carriage, 
some packed on behind, and some un- 
der the seat and at our feet. As we 
went to the very verge of civilization, 
wherever two dozen voters could be as- 
sembled, we had a taste of pioneer life. 
We spoke in log cabins, in depots, un- 
finished schoolhouses, churches, hotels, 
barns and in the open air. 

“For two months we labored dili- 
gently, day after day, enduring all 
manner of discomforts in traveling, eat- 
ing and sleeping. As there were no 
roads or guideposts we often lost our 
way. In going through cafons and 
fording streams it was often so dark 
that the governor was obliged to walk 
ahead to find the way, taking off his 
coat so that I could see his white shirt 
and slowly drive after him. Though 
seemingly calm and cool, I had a great 
dread of these night adventures, as I 
was in constant fear of being upset on 
some hill and rolled into the water. 
The governor often complimented me 
on my courage, when I was fully aware 
of being tempest-tossed with anxiety. 

“For days, sometimes, we could find 
nothing at a public table that we could 
eat. Then passing through a little set- 
tlement we could buy dried herring, 
crackers, gum arabic, and slippery elm; 
the latter, we were told, was very nu- 
tritious. We frequently sat down to a 
table with bacon floating in grease, 
coffee without milk, sweetened with 
sorghum, and bread or hot biscuit green 
with soda, while vegetables and fruit 
were seldom seen. 

“ After one of these border meetings 
we stopped a night with a family of 
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two bachelor brothers and two spinster 
sisters. The home consisted of one 
large room, not yet lathed and plas 
tered. The furniture included a cook- 
ing stove, two double beds in remote 
corners, a table, a bureau, a washstand, 
and six wooden chairs. As it was late, 
there was no fire in the stove and no 
suggestion of supper, so the governor 
and I ate apples and chewed slippery 
elm before retiring to dream of com- 
fortable beds and well-spread tables. 

“The seed sown in Kansas in 1867 is 
now bearing its legitimate fruits. There 
was not a county in the state where 
meetings were not held or tracts scat- 
tered with a generous hand. If the 
friends of our cause in the East had 
been true, and had done for woman what 
they did for the colored man, I believe 
both propositions would have been car- 
ried. 

“The Republicans and abolitionists 
made us the most solemn promises of 
earnest labor for our enfranchisement, 
when the Thirteenth Amendment was 
safe beyond a peradventure. They never 
redeemed this promise; hence, when 
they urged us to silence in the Kansas 
campaign, we would not for a moment 
entertain their suggestion. The women 
generally awoke to their duty to them- 
selves. They had been deceived once, 
and could not be again.” 
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Women Citizens at Work 
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Yes, They Count 

T’S a good story, even if it is nearly a 

year old. Mrs. Solon Jacobs of Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, then secretary of the 
National League of Women Voters, told 
it on the floor of the Baltimore Conven- 
tion. So here you are: 

The women of the Birmingham 
League of Women Voters decided their 
city needed a little intensive cleaning 
and last summer they began a candi- 
dates’ quiz—a form of public activity 
that is a lot more popular with the 
women than with the candidates; often, 
anyhow. One point that these women 
thought needed special attention was the 
houses of prostitution. There was no 
Red Light District, but there were re- 
ported to be many disorderly houses, 
and the Commissioner of Public Safety, 
after wriggling under the women’s ques- 
tioning, admitted it. He said he knew 
they were illegal. and he was trying to 
suppress them, and as an evidence of his 
zeal he would show them his card in- 
dexes of the houses. 

Of course the story of the heckling 
got on the front pages of the newspapers 
and many a local citizen was outraged 
at the way the women were blackening 
the city’s fair name. The next thing 
that happened was that a Grand Jury 
summoned the women to appear before 
it and prove their charges. It scared a 
aumber of them almost out of their wits, 
some of them found husbands and 
fathers rather difficult. and all of them 
recognized the problem they faced in 
securing detailed information about 
houses of prostitution. 

But they got busy at once. For three 
days twenty-five of them sat in court- 
rooms, listening, to find out what kind of 
evidence the Grand Jury would require. 
They had the good fortune to be pre- 
sented with the services of two good pri- 
vate detectives, and they then secured the 
services of two of the most prominent 
ministers in the city to go with the de- 
tectives to get the evidence which they 
as women could not get. They also 
wrote to every church, church society, 
minister, missionary society and wom- 
an’s organization asking for support. 
and stirred the county from center to 
circumference. 

Then, the evidence being in, the Grand 
Jury couldn’t be got to report. There 
was no way therefore in which the wom- 
en could put their findings before the 
voters. Election day was coming nearer 
and nearer—still no action from the 
Grand Jury. The election was to be 
held on a Monday. The women called 
a mass meeting for the preceding Satur- 
day night. By swift, concentrated action 








they got it well announced, and there 
was a huge crowd. The women at last 
got their story before the public. 

And that was all that had been 
needed, as the result proved. For their 
five candidates for city commissioner 
were elected, one of them being a 
woman—Mary Echols—Commissioner 
of Health and Education, of whom the 
Birmingham women were especially 


proud. 


How About Your State? 
E have asked every president of a 
State League of Women Voters 
three questions (for a starter) about 
the status of women in her state: 1. 
What is the law in regard to women’s 
service on juries? 2, Are women eli- 
gible to hold all offices? 3. Is there 
an equal guardianship law? We want 
to have this information—and more 
too—available in the office to answer 
inquiries and for publication. Many 
state presidents have responded, but 
not ‘all; so instead of waiting for the 
complete line-up we will publish the 
answers piecemeal. For a_ beginning 
here are three states from different sec- 
tions of the country. 


North Dakota: 

1. The law for women’s service oa juries is 
just the same as it is for men. 

2. Women are eligible to hold all offices. 

3. The guardianship law is not exactly 
what we call an equal guardianship law. 
The father is guardian and at his death the 
mother becomes guardian. The father may 
appoint another, but he must have the 
written consent of the mother. We would 
like to have the law changed. 

Kare S. Wixper, President. 

Rhode Island: 

1. Not permitted, 

2. Yes, presumably, except in above 
specific instance. 

3. No equal guardianship law. 





Heren Kino Cueesman, President. 
Utah by 
1. There is no legal disqualification in 
relation to women as jurors. I believe that 
in only two cases have women served in 
this state. 
2. Eligible to all offices. 
3. There is the equal guardianship law. 
Antoinette B. Kinney, President. 


Our League Postscript 

E promised you a postscript to 

our League Bulletins if there 
were any not recorded on our list pub- 
lished last time. But we didn’t think 
wed have to begin with an apology 
for not mentioning our own New York 
City Bulletin—the official weekly 
pamphlet of the League of Women 
Voters of New York City, known as the 
News Bulletin. 





** No More War ” 

< National League of Women 

Voters is cooperating in the interna- 
tional “ No More War Movement,” de- 
scribed in a recent Citizen, which is a 
demonstration to be held on July 29-30, 
initiated in this country by the National 
Council for the Reduction of Armament. 
So are the National W. C. T. U., the 
Parent Teacher Associations, state feder- 
ations of women’s clubs, state councils 
of Jewish Women, etc. 

Groups interested in world peace, re- 
gardless of their various ideas as to the 
method for establishing it, will share in 
the demonstration. It is to consist in the 
sending of messages by letter and tele- 
gram to President Harding and to Con- 
gress, expressing the desire to have the 
administration follow up the Washing- 
ton Conference with another definite 
step toward world peace, and in the 
posting of “No More War” placards. 
Every one is invited to join. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lesste STRINGFELLOW READ 
HE Pageant of Progress Exposition 
has again asked the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs to take charge of 
the women’s programs at their Pag- 
eant, which will be held on Chicago’s 
Municipal Pier from July 29 to August 
14. Mrs. E. S. Bailey plans to present 
programs on four different occasions. 
Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry of California, 
General Federation chairman of. Fine 
Arts, will speak on one of these occa- 
sions; Miss Connole of East St. Louis, 
Illinois, on another. One evening will 
be devoted to a twilight musicale, and 
on Monday, July 3lst, there will be 
staged a Women’s Pageant of Progress, 
presenting through tableaux and appro- 
priate music, the story of woman’s con- 
tribution to civilization throughout the 


ages, 


N future no literature may be distrib- 
uted through the channels of the 
General Federation endorsing any candi- 
date for any political office, a resolution 
to this effect having been adopted by the 
board of directors at their recent meet- 
ing at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


HE Legislative Department of the 

General Federation has been _in- 
structed to give information to the fifty 
state federations upon the questions of 
the “ Fair Tariff League.” The Federa- 
tion has pledged cooperation with the 
* Non-Partisan Tariff League” to the 
extent of attempting to lift the tariff 
out of politics. 
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HE resolution, “ That the Board of 

Directors of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs urges the speedy re- 
moval of all restrictions which now pre- 
vent parents from access to such scien- 
tific knowledge on the subject of parent- 
hood as is possessed by the medical pro- 
fession,” submitted by the Voluntary 
Parenthood League with request for en- 
dorsement, has been referred to the Gen- 
eral Federation Department of Public 
Welfare, of which Mrs. Elmer Blair of 
New York City is chairman. In refer- 
ring the resolution, the Board recom- 
mended that the Department prepare a 
suggested educational program on the 
subject of voluntary parenthood to be 
sent to the clubs throughout the country. 


HE General Federation Internation- 

al Relations Department has been in- 
structed to protest, in the name of the 
General Federation of two million wom- 
en, to the Allied Powers regarding the 
condition of the Greek women in Asia 
Minor. 


RESIDENTS of clubs in direct 

membership who attend the Bien- 
nial Council of the General Federation 
to be held at Atlanta, Georgia, in May, 
1923, shall have the right to vote on all 
questions except for the election of offi- 
cers and on amendments to the by-laws 
of the General Federation, according to 
a resolution recently adopted by the 
Board of Directors. 


{NCE it is the policy of the General 
Federation to limit its endorsement 
of projects and pending federal legisla- 
tion that are national in character. and 
since the Federation has frequently 
found itself confronted with the ques- 
tion of what constitutes a national proj- 
ect, the Board of Directors at their 
last meeting adopted the following: 

* Resolved, that a project of proposed 
legislation te pass the test of national 
character shall be one which benefits the 
people of all states or one which offers 
federal aid or proposes administration 
by the federal government.” 


N invitation from the National Good 

Roads Association to send twenty- 
five delegates to the Association’s con- 
vention in North Carolina next spring 
has been received by the General Feder- 
ation and was referred to Mrs. John D. 
Sherman, chairman of the Department 
of Applied Education. It is expected 
that a number of G. F. W. C. members 
will attend the meeting. 


4 A MERICA, the Beautiful.” by Kath- 

erine Lee Bates, has been adopt- 
ed as the official song of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. In the 
resolution of adoption the song was de- 
clared to be “a song of dignity and 
beauty, easily sung, and reflecting the 


true spirit of America and the ideals of 
the Federation.” 


COPPER display was a feature of 

a meeting of the Montana Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs held recently at 
Bozeman. There was found in this dis- 
play of minerals everything from pay 
dirt and flue dust to the finished prod- 
uct in copper. Fertilizer from the 
phosphate works, imported before the 
war from Germany, but now exten- 
sively manufactured in Montana, was 
shown. and in addition there was an 
exhibit of “soils and scenery,” and a 
county and children’s library exhibit, 
all under the Department of Applied 
Education of which Agnes L. Christie is 
chairman. There was also a variety of 
things made from wood—all the way 
from baby’s stockings to gunpowder. 


6¢PDRACTICAL Lessons in Parlia- 
mentary Procedure ” and “Ready 
Reference on Principal Parliamentary 
Points,” by Mary Redfield Plummer, 
are two particularly helpful guides for 
the club woman who wants to know 
the way to conduct an orderly meeting. 
Their brevity and clearness are ad- 
mirable. The “Ready Reference” is a 
tiny booklet a woman can tuck in her 
pocketbook, and the arrangement of 
subjects makes it easy to find the rule 
for any disputed question. 


In spite of the hot weather the 
League of Women Voters of Saginaw 
County. Michigan, has topped the 
record for subscriptions to THE 
WOMAN CITIZEN during July—30 
in one month—and has earned a good 
big check for the League. 

What will your club do for August? 
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Dr. Alice Masarykova 
(Continued from page 11) 


was asked to take the presidency of the 
Czecho-Slovak Red Cross. It is in this 
chosen field of activity that she is hap- 
piest. Temperamentally she is an ar- 
tist, but stronger even than the call of 
the arts has been the necessity to do 
for others. And in spite of her dis- 
couraging health and hard social con- 
ditions throughout a country grown 
gaunt from war, the work of the 
Czecho-Slovak Red Cross, with the co- 
operation of the allied countries, is re- 
sulting in real reconstruction. 

Dr. Masaryk has an unusual gift at 
painting pictures with words, and a 
whimsical illustration often expresses 
her entire conception of a situation. | 
came upon her one afternoon quite dis- 
couraged and worn out from a trying 
three hours of dictation. In addition she 
was suffering from a fractured collar- 
bone as the result of a fall from her 
horse. Looking up at me from beneath 
a piratical black silk bandage over an 
injured eye, she sighed: “ Sometimes I 
wish the Red Cross were a potato, so it 
could grow itself!” 

This accident happened because she 
had ridden out when she too tired to sit 
up. She is a splendid horsewoman and 
tries to take exercise enough to keep in 
good condition. I am several years 
younger and many pounds lighter than 
Dr. Masaryk, but she can wear me out 
and have me crying for mercy at tennis. 
She has a powerful, smashing serve, and 
an unerring backhand stroke. 

Inaction is to her degeneracy. If I 
could have but two words to character- 
ize Dr. Masaryk, they would be “di- 
rected motion.” 
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“Lady Plenipotentiary” 
T HE outstanding piece of woman 
news of the fortnight is the ap- 
pointment of a woman to the post of 
first secretary of a legation. The wom- 
an is Nadejda Stancioff, daughter of 
the Bulgarian Minister in London, and 
the post is in the Bulgarian Legation 
in Washington. Miss Stancioff is 
twenty-five, a graduate of the Sorbonne, 
and speaks seven languages. She rep- 
resented Bulgaria, with Premier Stam- 
bolisky, at the Genoa Conference, and 
has, in the absence of her father, been 
in charge of the Legation in London. 
She leaves for America in September. 


Women Doctors Meet 

HE first convention of the Medical 

Women’s International Association 
is to be held in Geneva, September 4 
to 7. This organization is made up of 
women physicians from fifteen coun- 
tries who share in the International 
Conference of Women Physicians held 
in New York in 1919. At this first con- 
vention they expect prominent women 
doctors from the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Holland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Serbia and Switzerland 
and possibly from other countries. The 
Association has a program of wide 
scope before it and the very fine ideal 


of getting members well enough ac- 
quainted to carry on the best interna- 
tional team work. 


Something New in Colleges 
.= spring Dr. Mary Wilhelmine 
Williams, professor of history at 
Goucher College, introduced a two-hour 
course on “ The History of the Woman 
Movement in the United States.” The 
study involved an investigation of the 
causes for the degraded and dependent 
position of women, and included a brief 
survey of the history of the movement 
previous to the settlement of the English 
in the New World; and, by comparison, 
a consideration of the progress made by 
women in other lands. Eighteen stud- 
ents were enrolled and much interest 
was manifested. So far as is known, 
no other college offers such a course. 


Councilwoman 

HE Providence Sunday Journal says 

Councilwoman Helen M. Steere, 
recently elected in Gloucester, “is be- 
lieved ” to be the first woman elected 
to its governing board by any town in 
New England. (Can any one verify 
that?) Mrs. Steere was the candidate 
of the Democratic and Independent 
forces. Ske is a district school-teacher 
in a typical one-room country school, 
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to which she journeys by auto from the 
home where she has a family to look 
after. Yet she tackles the job of being 
councilwoman with a promise of ac- 
tivity. Incidentally, she is a member of 
the Rhode Island United League of 


Women Voters. 


Good for Michigan 

R. BLANCHE M. HAINES of Three 

Rivers, Michigan, has becn ap- 
pointed Director of the Child Hygiene 
and Public Health Nursing of the Pub- 
lic Health Department of Michigan. 
After her plan of organization was ac- 
cepted by the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, Dr. Haines made a study tour 
in the eastern states, returning in time 
to take her position July 1. She has 
been a general practitioner at Three 
Rivers for about twenty-five years, and 
her husband also is a physician. She 
was prominent as leader and organizer 
in the Michigan Suffrage campaign, and 
has held important state offices—in the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
D. A. R., and the League of Women 
Voters. 


Air Pilot, Colored 

ESSIE COLEMAN, a colored wom- 

an from Chicago, is reported to be 
the first of her race to become a full 
licensed flyer. According to a special 
cable to the New York Herald, from 
Berlin, Miss Coleman has received the 
first pilot’s license granted to an Ameri- 
can woman in Germany; she holds a 
brevet license in France and has flown 
extensively in Holland. She says she 
will come back to Chicago and start a 
pilots’ school. 


More Women Judges 

N interesting ruling was recently 

made by the Attorney General of 
New York State. It is that the office of 
judge of Children’s Courts is open to 
women, even though they haven’t legal 
training, provided they are “over 
twenty-one, American citizens and resi- 
dents of the state and county, as re- 
quired generally of candidates for coun- 
ty offices.” This will make easier the 
establishment of children’s courts, and 
help save youthful offenders from the 
stigma of trial in criminal tribunals. 


Women in the League of Nations 
ME. CURIE and Mlle. Bonneire, 
professor of zoology at the Uni- 
versity of Christiania, have been nom- 
inated to serve on the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation of the League 
of Nations—a committee to consist of 
twelve members. The announcement 
was sent to the Council for the Repre- 
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sentation of Women in the League of 
Nations, which includes twenty-one na- 
tional societies of women. 


Vrs. Catt’s New Job 

RS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 

has yielded to the importunities 
of the Pan-American delegates and ac- 
cepted the presidency of their new or- 
canization. It will be remembered that 
it was under Mrs. Catt’s wise guidance 
that the organization was effected at the 
Baltimore Convention of the National 
League of Women Voters, of which the 
Pan-American Conference was a part. 
She was named as Honorary President 
at that time, but has now consented to 
carry the responsibilities of the active 
presidency, for a one year term, of 
the Pan-American Association for the 
Advancement of Women. The mem- 
bers we have seen are looking jubilant. 


Working Women Win 
7 HE National Women’s Trade Union 
League reports that four women, 
chosen to represent 7,000 other women 
employed in the stores of the District 
of Columbia, recently defeated the at- 
tempt of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association to reduce the wages 
of women in the mercantile industry of 
the District—the first instance before a 
public tribunal where the tide of wage 
reductions during recent months has 
been stopped. 

The issue came before the Minimum 
Wage Board of the District on petition 
of the organized employers for a re- 
duction from the minimum wage rate 
fixed in July, 1919, at $16.50 a week. 
The Board called a conference of em- 
ployers and employees in the industry, 
with three members representing the 
general public, and the conclusion was 
seven to four in favor of the employees. 
The three representatives of the public 
voted unanimously to sustain the em- 
ployees’ contention that the cost of liv- 
ing had not diminished since 1919 suf- 
ficiently to justify a reduction in wages. 

The minimum wage rate for women 
in the District of Columbia, by action 
of this conference, remains the highest 
legal rate in the United States. Kan- 
sas, over the protest of the employees, 
has recently fixed a $12 rate, Massa- 
chusetts has reduced one rate to $13.50, 
and California has reduced her mini- 
mum for manufacturing and canning 
industries from $16 to $15 a week. 

The law provides that the minimum 
wage shall be adequate to meet the cost 
of living for a self-supporting woman. 
The employees successfully contended 
that whatever decline had occurred in 
the cost of clothing since July, 1919, 
when the present $16.50 rate was fixed, 
had been offset by increased cost of 
room and board, carfare, doctors’ and 
dentists’ services, and other essentials. 
They rested their case chiefly upon the 
testimony of cost-of-living investiga- 


tions made for the Minimum Wage 
Board by the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, through 
Mrs. Spencer Gordon, investigator, and 
on minimum health standards as de- 
scribed by Dr. Rachelle Yarros, special 
consultant for the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 


Women in Public Health 
HE Association of Women in Pub- 


lic Health held its third annual 
meeting in Providence on June 22, dur- 
ing the National Conference of Social 
Work. 

An account of the successful develop- 
ment of nutrition work as a feature of 
municipal health-department activity 
held the close attention of the members. 

In a New England town of 38,000 
inhabitants a Food Center, maintained 
by the local Board of Health, con- 
ducted during 1921, 240 classes in nu- 
trition, reaching 886 children and 532 
adults—most of whom were mothers. 
To this Food Center are brought all 
sorts of questions—questions from 
young mothers who want to know why 
their babies have colic or do not sleep; 
from old people who wish to retain 
such vigor as they have; from the mid- 
dle-aged who are wise enough to watch 
out for the pitfalls that beset the human 
race at this age. 

The International Committee brought 
to the meeting a truly thrilling story of 
feeble but encouraging beginnings of 
public health organization in the newer 
nations, contrasting strangely with the 
rapid advance made in others under 
the stimulus of strong leadership. 
Searcely a civilized country now re- 
mains which has not made at least a 
start toward the protection of the 
health of its citizens. 


Mrs. Reid Honored 


HE Cross of the Legion of Honor 

has been conferred on another 
American woman, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid 
of New York, for her participation in 
and contributions to war welfare work. 
Mrs. Reid has just given over her prop- 
erty in the Rue de Chevreuse, Paris, to 
the American Federation of University 
Women for five years. 


Summer Conferences 
ARESE, Northern Italy, is the spot 


chosen this year for one of the sum- 
mer sessions of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
to be held from August 18 to September 
2. Another session will be held at Burg 
Lauenstein, Germany, during the first 
two weeks in August. Lectures and dis- 
cussions will be on “ the réle of the in- 
ternational idea in civilization.” 


N Lille, France, a touching monument 
has been erected to the unmarried 
mothers of the war. 
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Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 

HERE are two kinds of stock which 

may he issued by a corporation, 
preferred and common, although often 
a company issues only the latter. Both 
kinds are capital stock—that term prop- 
erly meaning the entire issyed stock of 
a company. 

Preferred stock is just what its name 
implies, for it occupies a preferred po- 
sition because dividends up to a certain 
fixed annual amount (usually 6 per 
cent, 7 per cent or 8 per cent) must be 
paid on it before any dividends are 
paid on the common stock. However, 
when these have been paid that is all 
the holder of the preferred receives, 
while the common stock may have divi- 
dends paid on it to any amount. 

If it is “ cumulative preferred stock ” 
—the most usual form—the holder is 
entitled to receive all unpaid back divi- 
dends before the common gets any- 
thing. Should a company be dissolved, 
after the bonds and other fixed obli- 
gations have been paid, and before the 
common receives dividends or assets, 
the preferred stock must be repaid at 
its full face value, with all accumulated 
dividends. 

Occasionally a company issues second 
preferred stock, usually for the pur- 
chase of another company or plant, giv- 
ing it in exchange for the new acquisi- 
tion. Then the first preferred stock has 
the first rights to dividends and assets: 
the second preferred comes after it, and 
the common after that. In buying com- 
mon stock it is well to look carefully 
into the earnings of the company and 
to make sure that they have been, and 
will be, sufficient to take care of any 
preferred stocks which may come ahead 
of the common, and that they do this 
by a wide margin. They should amount 
to several times the requirements. 

The cumulative first preferred stock 
of a well-organized company with a 
large and steady earning power is often 
a very good investment, especially if 
the company has only a small funded 
debt or none at all. 

Preferred stock almost always has a 
fixed face value, usually $100 or $50. 

Common stock is issued in one of two 
ways: either it has a declared value per 
share of stock, which varies from $1 
to $100, or the shares are “of no par 
value.” This latter means that no defi- 
nite money value is set upon each share 
of stock, and experience seems to be 
proving that this is the fairest way in 
which to issue it, since all stock is a 
share of the earnings, business and 
property of a company, and these three 
factors vary greatly from time to time, 
while the market value of the stock 
varies as much, or even more. There 
is no rule as to which type of stock 
shall be issued, and the stocks of many 
high-grade prosperous companies are 
included in each class. The tax situa- 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 











GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 





MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParRLEY VALE 
Jamaica Puain, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 


of the RITZ 
International Beauty Specialist 
Makes public one of his beauty secrets 
in the form of a snow-white cream 


which immediately and harmlessly 
CHECKS PERSPIRATION 


Charles ‘*KURY KREME” 


Has been acknowledged by millions of users abroad 
as a most effective perspiration deodorant, and is now 
being introduced to the women of America. 
Price, 50 Cents Per Tube 
Sufficient for Several Months’ Use 
Charles Ritz Carlton Hotel 
29 East 46th Street, N. Y- 














a For Young Women. 
Virginia College {2 the Watley of 
Virginia, famed for health and beauty. 
Elective, Preparatory and full Junior 
College courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion. Domestic Science. Catalogue. 
Address: MatTrig P. Harris, President. 
Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, 
Vice-President. VirGINIA, Roanoke, Box Z. 








Strictly " starch-free foods . 
r 


DIABETES 


are easily made in any 
home from Listers Pre 
pared Casein Diabetic 
Flour. A month’s supply 
of thirty boxes. 
Price.....00- $4.85 
Lister Bros., Inc. 
New York 



































ARTHUR CHEGNAY| 


Expert French 


Cleaner-Dyer 
Spots removed in a few hours 
121 East 57th Street 


Plaza 7198 ¥.¢. 








GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN" BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 



































VIOLETTE Hat SHOP 
4 East 36TH STREET 
Hats of distinguished simplicity. 
Prices always moderate. 
Tel. Mad. Square 10274 











: MAJTOR'S 
* CEMENT 
Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware. furniture, 


meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues, etc. The 
reliable cement, famous since 1876. | 













Major's Rubber and Leather cements are good--give full satisfaction. 
All three kinds—20c. per bottle. At dealers or wrile us. 
MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 








II 
St. Katharine’s School for Girls | 
Bolivar, Tenn. 

“THAT OUR DAUGHTERS MAY BE AS THE 
POLISHED CORNERS OF THE TEMPLE” 

J Health, responsibility, character. Individual 

attention. ‘Trained instructors. Elective and 

college preparatory courses. Music, expres- 

sion, art, domestic science, business. 

Thirty-acre campus, outdoor life, moderate 

climate, healthful location. Brick buildings. 

Girls 7 to 18. Tuition and Board, $280. 
Jessie L. Maddison, Prin. 























tion in the state in which the company 
is incorporated often is the determin- 
ing factor. 

When you buy stocks, you receive a 
certificate, printed or engraved, on 
which is recorded your name and the 
number of shares owned. ‘There are 
no coupons as on a bond, since divi- 
dends are paid by check, usually quar- 
terly, a week to a month after they are 
declared or formally decided upon by 
the company’s Board of Directors. 


Summer Bouquets 
“We enjoy the Woman Citizen very 
much, After it is read at the house, I take 
it to the Extension Division, where it is 
serving the state. Again allow me 
to express my appreciation of the magazine 
in general, and especially your courageous 
Who’s Who in the Senate.” 
A. H. Yooper, 
Director of Extension Division, 
University of North Dakota. 


“The Woman Citizen is essentially a busy 
woman’s magazine, and I know of no other 
that gives the busy woman the information 
she wishes to have in quite so concise and 
clean a manner.” Mrs. J. G. Heyoop, 

Cornell, Wis. 

“ Because I believe that every thinking 
woman should read the Woman Citizen, and 
because my wife and two daughters belong 
to this class, I am asking you to send them 
your magazine.” Rev. E. P. Orr, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


THE Woman CITIZEN 


With Our Readers 


H ERE is a letter which we have had for 
some time and which has been crowded 
out of successive numbers at the last 
minute.— ( Kd.) 


UITE by accident I have just discovered 

the letter from Mrs. Anna F. D. Cost, 
Springfield, Ohio, published in the Citizen. 
I quote from it the following: 

“TI am not in favor of a Woman’s Party; 
I think we can trust the Republican Party 
who gave us the franchise.” 

I wish to challenge the correctness of the 
statement which I have italicized. 

The Republican party was in full posses 
sion of all branches of our Government 
from 1866 up to Cleveland’s first adminis- 
tration, which began in March, 1885. Dur- 
ing his first administration the Democrats 
were in possession of only the Executive 
branch. When Cleveland was defeated in 
1888, the Republicans had the Executive, 
the Judiciary, and one of the Houses of 
Congress for four years. When Cleveland 
was again elected in 1892, for two years the 
Democrats had both branches of ‘Congress 
and the Executive, but not the Judiciary; 
during the last two years of that term 
Congress was divided, one House having a 
Republican majority, and the other House 
a small Democratic majority. From which 
it will be seen the Democrats have never had 
the full power of Government until following 
the election of 1912. The Republicans, how- 
ever, did have full possession for nineteen 
years following 1866, and after the retire- 
ment of Cleveland in 1896 continuously for 
ten years more. . 

And during their exercise of power they 
invariably voted down every proposition to 
grant women equal suffrage. 

Furthermore, Susan B. Anthony and her 
indomitable band of thinkers began immedi- 
ately after the close of the great Civil War 
their demand for equal suffrage. Miss 
Anthony devoted her time and fortune to 
the effort. She went so far as to force the 
issue through all the courts to a final ad- 
verse decision by the then Republican 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

So from the standpoint of political his- 
tory it is not only untrue that the Republi- 
can party “gave us the franchise,” but a 
further collation of the facts will show it 
was the Democratic party as such that per- 
formed this act of justice; for whilst 
President Wilson was at first opposed to 
granting women equal suffrage, yet he 
changed his views during the latter part of 
his first term and strongly advocated sub- 
mission of the Susan B. Anthony Amend- 
ment to the several states for their adoption 
or rejection, and a Democratic Congress 
responsive to the spirit of the times enacted 
the Amendment for submission to the states. 

True, as a matter of fairness, the majority 
of the ratifying vote was by Republican leg- 
islatures; but they would never have had 
the privilege of performing this duty if it 
had not been for the Democratic party. 

Mrs. Hat W. GREER, 


Beaumont, Texas. 


HE Citizen cannot agree with either Mrs. 
Anna F. D. Cost, of Ohio, or with Mrs. 
Hal W. Greer, of Texas. The truth is that 
both political parties postponed the coming 
of suffrage as long as they possibly could 
and that the suffrage which finally came to 
women in 1920 was not due to the generous 
sponsorship of any party, but was a reluc- 
tant and tardy concession to a compelling 
public sentiment. Good Republican and 
good Democratic women had better rest 
their loyalty to their parties upon some.other 
tradition than its service to woman suffrage. 
—C. C. C. 
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Franklin Simon & Co 
Fifth Avenue 


37th and 38th Sts, New York 




















ADVANCE FUR SALE 


Advance Fashions for 
the Winter Season-— 
Lowered Prices Until 
August 3list Only 


SupeRIOR QuaLity HUDSON 
Seat Coat (dyed muskrat), 
(ILLUSTRATED), 40 in. long, full 
furred light weight skins; collar 
and cuffs of skunk, natural or 
Viatka dyed squirrel or all seal 


fur 
230" 


Franklin Simon & Co. guarantee that 
every Hudson Seal Fur Coat or 
Wrap is made of Northern Muskrat 
—not Southern Muskrat—which is 
very inferior in quality and does not 
give satisfactory wear. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


EMEMBER we told you we had a 
secret? Well, it’s out—in large 
fancy type, on page 12. Don’t miss it, 
says the Dingbat mouse, pointing to 
the editorial elephant. ® © ® Has any 
one thought of making an anthology 
of Congressional poems? There was 
that parody on “The Burial of Moses” 
which some Republican representative 
(we can’t recall his name) read to Con- 
gress in rejoicing over the withdrawal 
of Mr. Hays from the Cabinet—rejoic- 
ing since Mr. Hays had failed to fulfill 
his obvious duty of firing Democrats. 
And now Democratic Senator Hitch- 
cock has burst out with a parody of 
*‘Mary Had a Little Lamb,” in which 
Senator Gooding, father of the wool 
schedule, is the lamb and the lamb is 
eight thousand sheep. ® © © On the 
whole we think the senator poet would 
make more money than the represen- 
tative, though it is true that he picked 
an easier poem to parody. ® © ® Sen- 
atorial idiom continues to enthrall us. 
Not only do our stately representatives 
say, “On yesterday,’ but “This is so- 
and-so, I will say to the senator,” is 
a typical form of speech. We're collect- 
ing them. © ® ® But we suspect the 
reason for them is the artificiality of the 
arrangement under which senators are 
nameless—‘‘the senior senator from Ohio 
—or lowa’”’ being the extreme limit of 
definiteness and just ‘‘the senator’ usu- 
ally serving. It’s unnatural—jamming 
so much individuality as those ninety- 
six men have into those two words. © 
Incidentally, one of them mourned a 
while ago the convention under which 
a senator cannot be referred to as a 
gentleman—in the Senate, that is. 
@ @ @ This is discouraging: the New 
York Times says a young Egyptologist 
has discovered that the long-versus- 
short-skirt controversy began at least 
forty centuries ago. He proves it by 
Egyptian statuettes showing that the 
Pharaohs had a chance to choose be- 
tween knee-length-skirted ladies and 
those with the coming new long sweep 
® @ © One serious question arises: Is 
a flapper with a long skirt still a flap- 
per? ® And just as wicked? @ @ 
That was a delightfully sporting and 
amusing invitation Mrs. William Allen 
White sent to Governor Allen (the 
newspapers say) shortly after the 
latter caused the arrest of her husband. 
@ @ @ She asked him to the usual 
chicken dinner that happens when 
“Henry”’ comes to “‘Bill’s’”” town, and 
added that Bill could “‘eat in the dog- 
house if necessary.” ® @ The young 
woman who is to be the first woman 
diplomat in Washington—Mlle. Stan- 
cioff of Bulgaria—has a conservative 
young brother, hasn’t she>—spending 
good money to cable her the handy 
generalization that woman's place is 
making layettes not treaties. @ @ @ It 
would probably shock him terribly to 
be told that layettes can be bought 
and that anyhow the two jobs might be 
combined. © © ® Young Mr. Stancioff 
has a soul brother in the man who 
wrote solemnly (but who wouldn't?) in 
a “Wall Street Sermon” all about 
Authority, that “‘to lessen the spirit of 
reverence and respect in regard to 
rightful authority is a most subversive 
influence,’’ and that the modern wife 
who objects to the word “‘obey”’ in the 
marriage service is a sign of decadence. 
® @ @ And how about a nice strapping 
for her in case she has any fool notions 
about a married partnership? @ @ @ 
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First 
Page of 





The top photograph 
shows the patio of 
the Ebell Club of 
Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. To the 
right we have the 
Tamalpais Centre 
Woman’s Club of 
Kentfield, Cali- 
fornia 







Women's 
Club 


Houses 





The three pictures 
in the center are 
the Woman’s Club 
Houses of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; 
Schenectady, New 
York, and Wilkes- 
harre, Pennsylvania 


See page 8 
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